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FffRMO'ED 

To forge closer links between policy making.and 
administration on the one hand and academic research on 
the other is a continuing effort at the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, Our studies in rural systems 
form an important component of this effort. Along with 
studies of rural development programmes, field adminis¬ 
tration and systems of agricultural production, the 
Rural Studies Division of the I.I.P.A. has been increas¬ 
ingly engaging itself in the study of agrarian relations. 
For it is evident that in a country like India no design 
of development can work unless it is tempered by a firm 
grasp of this larger social matrix. 

The present study by Dr. Mundle, who is presently 
co-ordinating the activities of our Rural Studies 
Division, is a contribution to this effort. At one 
level the study demonstrates the immediate, practical 
relevance of the method of political-economy in analys¬ 
ing the problem of bonded labour and formulating a work¬ 
able policy to curb the incidence of bondage. At an¬ 
other level, in establishing that bondage in Palamau 
district is not a remnant of the feudal past but rather 
a product of the penetration of commercialism and the 
profit calculus in a backward agriculture, the study 
also constitutes an important intervention in the 



current debate among social scientists in India and 
elsewhere about the nature of our agrarian structure. 
It is my belief, therefore, that the study will evoke 
as much interest among social scientists as among 
professional administrators and policy-makers. 

R.H. HALDIPUR 
DIRECTOR, I.I.P.A. 
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£ R E JhA C S 

The original idea of the present study emerged ' 
in the course of'discussions at a camp for freed bonded 
labour in the village of Semra in Palamau towards the 
end of March, 1976. The next year passed in exploring 
ways and means of bringing the idea to fruition. 

Finally the project got off the ground with a financial 
grant from the Ministry of Labour of the Government of 
India 'thanks largely to the initiative of Prof.' R.N. Haldipur, 
our Director-at the I. I.P. A. and Shri D. BandhOpadhay who 
was then Joint Secretary in the Labour Ministry^ Actual 
work’started around July, 1977. ■ •" 

It was evident' from the very beginning that the 
phenomenon of bondage could not be studied in isolation. 

‘A 'proper analysis would have to look at land, labour' 
and credit" relations as a ! whole along with the under¬ 
lying process of agricultural production. Since the 
resources at our disposal, both in terms of money as 
well as'manpower, were limited and since we were work¬ 
ing within the restricted time budget of about a year, 
it was decided to concentrate our resources in a single 
district where the bonded labour problem was severe: 
rather' than- 1 spread it thin-between different pockets 
dispersed across"the country, ' Thus instead of 1 an 
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extensive survey on limited aspects, leading to some 
simple general conclusions, we opted for an intensive 
micro level study aimed, at a more comprehensive under¬ 
standing of the problem,, though admittedly this would 
not allow for wide generalisations beyond the region 
concerned.., 

Applications of the method.of political economy 
in micro level empirical studies is a relatively recent 
phenomenon in this country. As such our method of study 
was frequently groping and experimental.. Two village 
level studies which we found particularly useful in 
this context are the recent contributions of Breman 
(1974) and DJurfeldt and Lindberg (1975) which combine 
intensive fieldwork with historical research based on 
archival materials. During field work data was collected 
in tv stages, on the basis of structured questionnaires, 
from all households in four selected villages. The vil¬ 
lages themselves were selected purposively to coyer 
tribal and non-tribal regions as well as the main geo¬ 
graphical regions within the district (see,map) and 
also ensure some spread in terms of the levels .of deve¬ 
lopment, differentiation and.so on. At the first stage 
a common questionnaire was circulated to all households 
in a village,. The basic information in these question¬ 
naires was then processed to identify and classify aU 
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households according to their major economic roles i.e. 
malik households, mazdoor households and kisan house¬ 
holds* Different sets of questionnaires were then 
canvassed'among all households in these three- different 
classes of households. A separate questionnaire was 
used to collect additional information from a small 
sample of bonded labour households spread over twenty 
four villages in the district including the four 
mentioned above. 

The data so collected mainly related to dif¬ 
ferent economic aspects of these households as consum¬ 
ing units on the one hand and producing and/or labour¬ 
ing units on the other i.e. asset position, production,, 
employment, income, consumption, expenditure, debts, 
credits etc. It should bo emphasised here that canvas¬ 
sing of structured schedules or questionnaires, even 
when pretested, is not necessarily the best method of 
collecting data in studios of this nature. This is 
partly because the categories and concepts which are 
real for most of us, either in our.daily lives or 
professional work, sometimes just do not operate in a 
rural context. No amount of pretesting and revision 
of questionnaires can altogether eliminate this dis¬ 
tance in culture and experience. As such there is 
always the danger of imposing categories which are not 
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valid. Of taking pictures through a distorted lens. 
Partly this is also because much -of the required in¬ 
formation has'to do'with relations and structures which 
need not necessarily be captured or discovered in 
schedules of responses to pre-arranged questions. The 
best way out is perhaps to simply dig in in the village 
and observe - with a check list at the back of ones 
mind - like the social anthropologists have always 
done. This is what we had wanted to do as an alter¬ 
native source of evidence to check against the data 
•'recorded in the schedules. Unfortunately the extremely 
"limited time available at our disposal made this impos¬ 
sible. As it was our research team of three persons 
was able to spend a total of barely 360 mandays on' the 
" field. 

But this period in the field, limited as it was 5 
was invaluable in equiping us to judge the quality of 
the questionnaire data. Since the total number of 
households was not very large in any of the four vil¬ 
lages, it was usually possible to screen the question¬ 
naires at the village itself and verify responses which 
looked questionable. At a later stage responses to 
different but related sets of questions were cross 
checked for their consistency. Despite all this 
'cleaning 1 important' items of data remained which were 
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suspect in our own judgement. In such cases we simply 
chose to discard the data. 

Where relations and structures are integral 
elements of a system in motion,, a dynamic process through 
time, an enquiry into its history is essential for an 
adequate understanding of the system.- In attempting to 
understand this system purely on the basis of eontem- 
'porary data, however collected, there is always the 
danger of seeing facts in a false perspective. Accord¬ 
ingly the data collected from the field had to he sup¬ 
plemented by considerable research on reconstructing 
Palamau’s economic history. Most of this is background 
material which has not been incorporated in the report. 
But the efforts was well rewarded for it was this enquiry 
into the past which threw up important clues leading to 
what -,/e hope is a correct understanding of the present. 
Three recent studios which we found particularly useful 
in sifting and understanding this material aro the con¬ 
tributions of Benoy Choudhury (1975), Jairus Banaji 
(1977) and Ghosh & Dutt .(1977). 

The above description of method already indi¬ 
cates some limitations of the present study. In ad¬ 
dition it is important to mention that there are a num¬ 
ber of questions which ought to have been pursued but 
which we either did not take up at all or did not follow 
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through adequately. 'Some aspects have not been properly 
documented. On other aspects the data has been hurriedly 
assembled or analysed crudely. These limitations were to 
some extent unaviodable given the constraints under which 
we had to work, the most severe being that of time, 
perhaps in attempting to pursue our own academic pre¬ 
occupations within the framework of a time bound project, 
commissioned with a very limited and specific purpose 
in view, we have fallen some where between the two. 

.The plan of chapters is as follows. Chapter I 
briefly reviews the history of Palamau's economic deve¬ 
lopment and presents a statistical account of the dis¬ 
trict. A general description of the selected villages 
is also included here. Chapter II presents the data on 
distribution of land and other assets in the selected 
villages. While the housohold Is the ultimate economic 
unit here as well as in subsequent chapters, differen¬ 
tiation is represented between as well as within indi¬ 
vidual classes. The classes themselves are identified 
with reference to the labour - capital relationship. 

The same scheme of classes is'used in Chapter III which 
summarises data on the economic functioning of different 
classes i.e. production, labour and consumption. Consoli¬ 
dated household budgets of income and expenditure are also 
presented here which show up surplus and deficit categories 
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of households. Against the "background of these earlier 
chapters the phenomenon of bondage itself is analysed 
in Chapters IV and V. Chapter IV presents the basic 
analytical framework and also gives a historical 
account of the origin of debt-bondage in Palamau. The 
empirical evidence on different aspects_ of the contem¬ 
porary structure of bondage is put together in Chapter V. 
The last section of this chapter (3.3) on ‘Motivations 
for Holding Bonded Labour* is especially important for it 
contains the core of our own analysis of the phenomenon 
of bondage. The last chapter attempts to formulate a 
framework of policy based on the analysis which precedes 
it and suggests a specific package of interventions which 
would atleast minimise the incidence of bonded labour even 
if the system cannot be altogether eliminated in the short 
run. 

The study is a result of the cooperative effort 
of three persons. Bikramaditya Singh, Basuki Nath Singh 
and myself. To both S/Shri B.D, Singh & B.N. Singh I 
ai# deeply indebted for their able research assistance 
throughout the -duration of the project. Much of the 

field -data was collected and processed by them. But 

* ** ’* * - # 

beyond this their own personal familiarity with rural 
* „ 

society in Bihar has protected me from blundering down 
many false alleys. Ve were also helped in our work by 



my friends Hironmoy Dhar, P.P. Ghosh and Hirmal S.engupta 
of the A.N.- Sinha Institute at Patna, Sana ay .Mitra and 
Arvind Das all of whom took time out to join us at dif- . 
feren , stages of our field work, I learned much from 
our many, .and frequently violent, discussions late into 
the # Palamau nights. 

Some aspects of the study were discussed in two 

seminars at the Indian Institute' of Public Administration 

in March, 1978 and at the Centre for Development Studies, 

Trivandrum, in May, 1978. I am indebted to participants 

at these seminars for their suggestions and comments. I 
. also 

would/like to acknowledge useful discussions with 
Jairus Banaji, Amit Bhaduri, Niladri Bhattacharjee, 

K.G*. Iyer, A.V, Josh, N. Erishnaji, ii.N. Maharaj, Pradhan 
Prasad, Teodor Shanin, Dilip Simeon & Harsh Sethi. 

For help with arrangements during field work we 

4 

are grateful to a large number of officials in Palamau 
district from Karamcharis at the village level to a 
succession of■■ three different Collectors at the district 
headquarters. We would also like to thank .Shri V-., Chandra 
Mowli and Shri K. D. Gandhi at the Labour Ministry,,.. 

Shri B.N. Yugandhar and Shri K.B. Saxena’-for extending 
their cooperation at different stages of our work,?, 

At the I.I.P.A. I would particularly like to thank., 

Shri Ashok Kumar Tanoja who typed sever-al drafts of 
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the entire manuscript, the Finance and Administration 
units who administered the project and the Training 
and Publication units who were responsible for the 
production of the report. Finally I would like to 
thank our Director, Shri R.N, Haldipur, for his 
personal interest and encouragement throughout the dura¬ 
tion of the project. But for him it might not have been 
possible to take up the study at all. 

September, 1978 SUDIPTO MD1IDLB 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 

New Delhi, 
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CHAPTER-I 


PALAMAUs THE DISTRICT & SELECTED VILLAGES 

i. historical background 1 

1.1 Early History 

Located at the western edge of the South Bihar 
Plateau beyond the Southern banks of the river Sone. the 
area around Palamau was originally inhabited by the 
Dravidian tribes. It was first colonised from outside 
by the Oraon & Kharwar tribes .and later the Cheiros. 

The recorded history of Palamau begins with the 
rise of Muslim influence in the area which coincided 
more or less with the rise of the Cheiro Kingdom from 
around the late 16th century. Though Akbars Rajput 
general Man Singh had actually annexed the area and 
settled his Rajput troops and their Brahmin priests 
there in 1574 the region was soon overrun by the Cheiros 
who ruled the region for the next two hundred years. 

Of course while the Cheiros & Kharwars were numerically 
and politically dominant5 the Rajputs, Brahmins and 
Muslims who had arrived In the wake of the Moghul invas¬ 
ion continued to hold positions of importance among the 
ruling feudal elite. 


1. This section has drawn heavily from Sudipto Mundle 
- Palamau ; Development in a Historical Pers-pective 
(mimeo) 1978 . For references to sources of facts 
and figures see the above mentioned paper. 
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Without direct Moghul rule, Todar Mai’s land 
settlement was never introduced in the area. Cultiva¬ 
tion rights were parcelled out by the king to village 
headmen who in turn distributed these rights among the 
peasants of the village. The rights were granted 
against a thika or rent though this was fixed quite 
arbitrarily without much reference to the size or 
quality of land. However the Moghuls, who looked upon 
the area as an autonomous territory of a vassal chief, 
imposed a Peshkash (tribute) on the area which was fixed 
in money terms. Thus the region was not entirely 

innocent of the nexus of money though the development of 
exchange and commerce which usually accompanies the deve¬ 
lopment of money was missing except for local town; 
countryside trade to support the population in the capital. 

The Moghul tribute was seldom paid inspite of 
numerous expeditions by the Subhadars at Patna even at 
the height of the empire. This tenuous link was eroded 
further with the decline of Moghul power. And during 
this period of declining Moghul power there was the 
growth of a number of autonomous Jagirdars in the area 
and numerous sub-tenures including the occasional I.iara- 
baipattas or outright sales of land. Thus while it would 
be too much to see in this the growth of a market for 
land, it is evident that atleast the concept of land as 
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a saleable commodity had already appeared by the late 
18th century. 

1.2 Colonial Control and Consequences 
of the Leslie Settlement 

It was this situation of a power vacuum,Balkan!- 
sation and frequent plots and feuds among the nobility 
and the royal family which the British used as a con¬ 
venient opportunity to penetrate the area. In 
the British agent in Patna installed Gopal Rai of the 
Babuan, or younger branch, of the ruling Cheiro family 
as king in exchange for an annual tribute of Rs.12,000. 
Of course the primary British interest in this territory 
was military rather then economic. Palamau formed a 
frontier against Mahratta inroads into the Bengal 
Presidency. Nevertheless a number of administrative 
and revenue experiments were tried to settle the area, 
none very successfully. Even the Permanent Settlement"' 
could not be extended to the Chotanagpur territories 
since their indigenous land systems were quite distinct. 

Finally Palamau was given a settlement of its 
own, originally Introduced by Leslie in 1786, which 
proved disastrous for the tenantry. Under this the 
Jagirdars 1 obligations to the Cheiro king were very 
limited and fixed. % the other hand their claims, from ■ 
the tenants were not sought to be controlled in any way. 



Inevitably there was tremendous rackrenting and the 
Jagirdars grew to be loyal British subjects enriching 
themselves by the day. J On the other hand the Cheiro 
king was soon driven bankrupt and the tenantry was 
steadily pauperised leading to a series of torrible 
famines beginning around the middle of the 19th century. 
Resistance in the form of militant peasant movements 
had of course started much earlier with the Cheiro up¬ 
rising of 1800. This was followed by a whole series 
of such movements finally culminating in the war of 
1857. Interestingly this war was fought in Palamau by 
the Palamau tenantry, allied to the dispossed Cheiro 
king and other Cheiro and Kharwar leaders, on the one 
side and the British with their loyal Hindu and .Muslin 
Jagirdars on the other. 

1.3 Integration. Growth of Capital -■ 

and Labour Migration 

The period of fifty to sixty years following the 
1857 war as a period of rapid transition in Palamau. 

Given the important role of Palamau in the 1857 war, the 
colonial government made a determined bid to consolidate 
its control over the region. This entailed not only a 
stronger administration - Palamau was made a separate 
subdivision immediately after the war and by 1892 it 
had become a full district-but also improvement of com¬ 
munication, roads etc. and generally a closer integration 
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with the rest of the Bengal Presidency and especially 
the Calcutta port. 

Two important consequences followed. Monetisation, 
which had already been enforced by the money rent obli¬ 
gation of the Leslie settlement, was now followed up by 
the iapid spread of merchant and money lending capital. 
Capital oven moved into manufacturing such that by the 
time of the 1891 census it was supporting nearly 13$ 
of the district’s population through employment in 
nearly sixty different branches of manufacturing and 
processing industry. On the other hand there was a 
large scale exodus of labour. The heavy burden of the 
Leslie settlement had left the tenantry totally impove¬ 
rished and the latter half of/19th century witnessed, as 
we have mentioned above, a series of terrible famines 
in Palamau. But the improvement of communications and 
road connections now linked up the area with the growing 
labour markets, especially in the tea districts of 
North Bengal and Assam and thus provided an alternative 
source of subsistence. At the time of the 1891 census 
roughly 1 % of the population was emigrating every year. 
By 1921 the rate of migration had come down, but the 
district was still losing labour at the rate of 5,000 
persons per year. 





1.4 Expropriation and Debt Bondage . 

Along with the growth of c apital and exodus of 
labour.at tho turn of the century, Palamau also saw a 
major transformation in tho structure of land relations. 
The .Permanent Settlement reached Palamau in the form of 
an ordinance in 1895 which converted all the then exist¬ 
ing tenures into permanent, heritable, transferable and 
non-resumable estates. Land now became a piece of 
private property saleable on the market like all other 
commodities. At the same time there.were a series of 
spurts in agricultural prices starting around 1901 which 
made land an attractive investment in the asset port¬ 
folio, On the one hand this resulted in a substantial 
development of agriculture itself - on expansion of 
acreage, irrigation etc. On the other hand it resulted 
in expropriation. Capital was now moving into land and 
with the new merchant or money-lender landowners wanting 
to buy land the actual cultivating tenant was being 
frequently alionatodfrom his land. So much so that 
alienation had to be specifically banned under the Chota- 
nagpur Tenancy act of 1908. This act also required the 
preparation of land records with the recorded names and 
rights of individual tenants. The settlement under the 
act was finally completed hy 1920. And to a large extent 
this checked the expropriation of the tenants and poten¬ 
tial differentiation. 
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Furthermore, the growing penetration of capital 
into land was also accompanied by the rise of debt bond¬ 
age. As we shall see below in chapter-4, the Kamiuti 
system of debt bondage originated towards the end of 
the 19th century in the wako of capital penetrating into 
agriculture, Right from its outset capital encountered 
a severe shortage of labour in agriculture - the absence 
of an army of agricultural labourers. The density of 
population in Palamau is in any case extremely low. 

Those sections of the impoverished tenantry who were 
expropriated from the land were soon picked up by the 
garden sirdars and exported to the tea district. In 
consequence the size of the available labour force was 
limited and without a special system of controls the 
wage rate would have risen sharply. This could not be 
tolerated by the employers - new merchant/usurer land- 
owners as well as land lords on their directly culti¬ 
vated land - especially in view of the extremely low 
productivity in Palamau. The entire system of labour 
relations came to rest, therefore, on the arrangement 
of debt bondage - the dependence and control of labour . 
through indebtedness. 

The settlement of 1920, by arresting the process 
of expropriation and differentiation, merely served to. 
reify and perpetuate the system. And while the production 
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base of agriculture stagnated, the system came to rely 
increasingly on squeezing absolute surplus from labour 
through debt bondage. 

1,5 Changes after Independence 

Bven' during the last decades of the colonial 
period, peasant demands were increasingly articulated 
through the national movement in Palanau as in other 
parts of the country, And the installation of an inde¬ 
pendent national government immediately placed land 
reforms on the policy agenda. However it was not until 
1955 that the land reforms could be legally implemented 
in Bihar and by then a second great spurt of tenant 
eviction had already occurred. However this second 
spurt of expropriation was also followed by some level¬ 
ling of the largest estates in the land reform such that 
after the reform the peasantry was not more but less 
differentiated than before. To that extent the post¬ 
colonial land reform merely extended the effects of the 
1920‘s settlement - the perpetuation of a backward 
structure of agrarian relations based on agriculture 
stagnant at a low level of productivity. 

However alongside land reforms, development pro¬ 
grammes of the national government have ushered in a 
period of profound changes" in the material basis of 
agricultural production. Their limitations not with- 
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standing these programmes have introduced a period of 

growth and technological modernisation hitherto unknown 
2 

in Palamau. Furthermore the post independence period 

3 

has also seen an acceleration of population growth 
resulting in a fundamental change in the land: labour 
coefficients and a process of ’demographic differen¬ 
tiation' through partitioning of land. And it is not 
too difficult to forsee that these two fundamental 
elements of change may soon lead to a transformation 
not only of the material basis of agricultural produc¬ 
tion but agrarian relation as well, 

2. SOIL. CLIMATE AND TOPOLOGY 

2.1 Tonography 

Lying between 23 20’ & 24 39' Worth latitudes 
and 83 22' & 85 00* East logitude the district is a 
•rough parallelogram stretching 119 miles from Worth to 
South"and 101 miles from West to East. It is covered, 
except in the extreme North which borders the river 
Sone, by lines of low foiling hills running East to 
West. The entire area is drained by the river Koel, 
which bisects the district from Worth to South, and its 
two main tributaries the Auranga and the Ananat. 

2. See section 4 below in this chapter. 

3. See section 3 below in this chapter. 
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2.2 Soils 

According to a recent report 4 there are 17 dif¬ 
ferent soil types in the district but these have been 
classified into five major groups. 


Group-I 

Group-I I 


Group-III 


Group-IV 


Group-V 


- Shallow, well drained soils found in 
upland to medium upland zones* 

- Reddish brown upland soils underlain by 
rocks or marrum, rapidly eroding, and 
slightly acidic to neutral. Sustains 
forests and hardy, drought resistant 
crops. 

- Medium light to heavy soils. Underlain 
by heavy soils., generally neutral in 

. reaction and average to good in fertility, 
found in the northern parts of the district, 

- River valley soils of varying colours. 

Medium deep to deep and neutral to slightly 
alkaline in reaction. Highly fertile and 
suitable for intensive cultivation. 

- Moderately alkaline soils with high calcium 
carbonate contents found in northern part 
of Hussainabad block. 


4. Preliminary Project Report for D.P.A.P., Palamau, 
Deptt. of Agriculture, Bihar Government. 
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2.3 Climate 

Generally dry and bracing, the tenparature in 

* 

the area sometimes goes down to freezing point in the 
coldest months of December and January, The hottest 
days are recorded in May and June when the mercury 
goes up to as much as 116 F. Daily variations in 
temperature are of 6° C to 8° C in the monsoon months 
but nay go up to as much as 16° C to 17° C during the 
winters and summers. 

Rainfall in the district varies between 1,079 mm 
in Hussainabad in the extreme north to as much as 
1,817 mn in Netarhat in the south, the average annual 
rainfall for the district working out to 1,335 mm per 
annum. The average rainfall data for the decade 
1961-70 is given in Table 1.21 below. However the 
average rainfall has little meaning since high year 
to year variability of rainfall is the most narked 
feature of the districts climate. More importantly, 
almost every alternate year there is subnormal rain in 
the critical months of the agricultural season, thus 
resulting in droughts. 

3. DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
3.1 Population Size. Growth & Density 

Total population in the district which was enu¬ 
merated at about 5.5 lakhs in the 1881 census ctT’ovn. 
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TABLE - 1.2 1 

RAINFALL IN PALAKAU DISTRICT 1961-1970 


i-—---—“--— 

} NORMAL DISTRICT AVERAGE: 1335.1 mm 


YEAR 

| actual rainfall! 

{ AVERAGE ; 

. « - •. J ... 

YEAR 

! 

? 

f 

! 

I 

ACTUAL RAINFALL 
AVERAGE 

1961 

1567.8 

1966 


638.3 

1962 

1026,4 

1967 


1130.6 

1963 

1087.8 

1968 


817.7 

1964 

1377,5 

1969 


1032.6 

1965 

1068,8 

1970 


1253.8 


Sources D.P.A.P. Project (Preliminary) Report. 
Bihar Government, 1972. 


to 1*5 million persons by 1971 as indicated in table 
1.31. Annual rates of growth were generally less than 
1$ prior to 1931, It accelerated to over 1.1# in the 
1931 and 1941 censuses and after a slump in 1951 again 
started accelerating to reach nearly 2.7# in 1971. This 
is more than the Bihar average of about 2*1#. The den¬ 
sity of population which was only 112 per square mile i n 
1881 has increased monotonically to reach the level of 
304.64 per sq. mile in 1971. However this is still far 
below the Bihar average (1971 census) of 829 per sq. 
mile. 
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TABLE - 1.31 


POPULATION GROWTH AND DENSITY IF PALAMAU 


YEAH POPULATION 


ANNUAL 

GROWTH 


DENSITY PER 
SO- MILE 


1881 

551,075 

- 

112 

1891 

596,770 

0.89 * 

121 

1901 

619,600 

0.38 

- 

1911 

687,267 

1.09 

140 

1921 

732,902 

0.66 

149 

1931 

' 818,212 

1.16 

mm 

1941' 

912,143 

1.00 

186 

1951 

975,767 

0.80 

201 

1961 

1,187,789 

2.04 

242 

1971 

Bihar 

1,504,350 

2.67 

304.64 

1971 

56,353,369 

.2.13 

829 


Sources* Survey 5: Settlement Report, D.H.E. Sunder, 
p. 18; Census of India 1911, Vol.l, pt.II, 
District Census Hand Books since 1951, 
District Gazeteers. 



3.2 Rural Urban Distribution and Social Characteristics 


As shown in table 1.32 the share of rural popula¬ 
tion which was as much as 99.1$ in the 1881 census has 
gone down only marginally such that even in ,1971 95.3$ 
of the population remained rural. This is higher than 
the average of 90.0$ for Bihar as a whole. 

In terms of the sex ratio the male population has 
been growing faster than the female population. Hence 
while it accounted for less than half of the total (49.6$) 
in the 1881 census it had caught up with the female popu¬ 
lation in the 1921 census and by 1971 it accounted for 
50.9$ of the total population. However this is still 
well below the ratio for the state in which males account 
for 56.7$ of the total population. 

The rate of literacy recorded in 1901 was 2.26$ 
of the total population. This remained nearly, stagnant, 
going up to only 2.77 by 1931. Thereafter the literacy 
rate accelerated, reaching 7.31$ in 1941 and 16.41$ by 
1961. In 1971 it stand at 15.10$ as compared to 19.9$ 
for the whole state. In terms of the distribution of 
population by caste and tribe status scheduled castes 
make up about 25.93$ of total population and scheduled 
tribes about 19.34$ such that the socially depressed 
groups as a whole make up about 45$ of the total popu¬ 
lation. 5 

5. See K. Suresh Singh, The Indian Famine, 1967. Peoples 
Publishing House, Hew Delhi, 1975. 


TABLE - 1.32 


RURAL URBAN DISTRIBUTION AND SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF (PALAMAU) POPULATION 

(% of total population) 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Rural 

Urban 

Literacy . 

1881 

49.6 ' 

50.4 

- 

- 

- 

1891 

49.3 

50.7 

99.1 

0.9 

- 

1901 

49.5 

50.5 

98.48 

1.52 

2.26 

1911 

49.7 

50.3 

98.35 

1.65 

2.07 

1921 

50.1 

49.9 

97.35 

2.65 

2.76 

1931 

50.1 

49.9 

97.07 

2.93 

2.97 

1941 

50.1 

49.9 - 

97.52. 

2.48 

7.31 

1951 

50.5 

49.5 

•96.2 

3.75 

7.80 

1961 

50.4 

49.6 

95.27 

4.73 

16.41 

1971 

Bihar 

50.9 

49.1 

95.3 

4.7 

15.1Q 

1971 

56.7 

43.3 

90.00 

10.00 

19.9 


Sources Survey & Settlement Report, D.H.E. .Sunder, p,18f 
Census of India, 1911, Vol.l, pt.II, District 
Census Hand Books since 1951 and District 
Gazetteers. 
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3.3 Occupational Distribution 

The "broad distribution of population (or workers) 
by sectors of economic activity in different census 
years- has been reproduced in table 1.33. It would be 
incorrect to draw fine comparisons even between the 
recent censuses because of the conceptual changes between 
different censuses. This is especially true in the case 
of 1921 for which year we do not know the procedures 
followed for summarising the census data in the district 
gazeteer. But in broad terms we may say that agriculture 
has supported (employed) around 90$ of the total popu¬ 
lation (workers) in the district. This is probably true 
also in 1921 where there is an unusually large share of 
the 'other services' sector, a very large part of which 
should actually be treated as belonging to agriculture. 
However -even after adjustments It is difficult to explain 
away the relatively larger share of industry mining etc. 
in 1921 as compared to later years. In 1971 agriculture 
had a larger share while each of the other sectors had 
a slightly smaller share in Palamau compared to Bihar 
state and even more so compared to the rest of India, 
indicating that Palamau is at an earlier stage of indus¬ 
trialisation compared not only to the rest of the country 
but even Bihar itself. 
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TABLE - 1.33. 


Occupation Distribution in Palamau 


% Shares 



P A 

L 

A M A U 

! 

! 

f 

BIHAB 

t 

X 

1 

— 1 _ 

INDIA 


1921 i 
—-«_ 

1951 

I 1961 j 1971 

f 

t 

f 

1971 

I 

t 

1 

1971 


AGRICULTURE 
& ALLIED 
ACTIVITIES 

71.6 

91.1 

86.8 

89.8 

83.2 

72.1 

INDUSTRY ' 
MINING & 

quarrying 

6.4 

2.7 

4.8 

3.6 . 

' 7.1 

11.2 

COMMERCE & 
TRANSPORT & 
COMMUNIC. 

4.1 

2.5 

2.3 

3.1 

4.8 

8.0 

OTHER SERVICES. 
PROFESSIONS ETC. 

17.9 

3.7 

6.1 

3.5 

4.9 

8.7 


NOTEs Figures are taken from the District .Census Handbooks 
in all years except 1921 for which data is from the 
district Gazeteer of 1926. Percentage shares are 
of total population in 1921 & 1951 and of total 
workers in 1961 & 1971. 
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4* IRRIGATION & ^ Gil I CULTURE 
4.1 Land Utilisation 

The extension of cultivation between selected 
years since 1911 has been reproduced below in table 1.41. 
It will be noticed that while the net area sown has gone 
up by nearly 40$ between 1921.& 1975-76, the bulk of the 
expansion has actually occured in the post colonial 
period. Over the same period the -gross area sown went up 
by over 47$ such that there has been some increase in the 
cropping intensity. ' However there have been wide year to 
year fluctuations and no clear trend is evident. On the 
average the intensity of cropping has varied between 115$ 
to 120$. 


• TABLE — 1.41 - 
Land Utilisation in Palamau 

('000 acres) 


Year 

Gross 

Area 

Sown 

Net 

Area 

Sown 

"Hr 

! 

1 

1 

f 

f 

Year 

Gross 

Area 

Sown 

Net 

Area 

Sown 

1911 

386 

- 

1 

1 

? 

i 

1970-71 

835 

(124.4) 

671 

1921 

619 

(111.5) 

555 

i 

1 

f 

1 

1971-72 


697 

1931 

779 

(119.3) 

653 

I 

f 

t 

t 

f 

1972-73 

851 

(116.3) 

732 

1941 

600 

(126.6) 

474 

1 

1 

! 

! 

f 

1973-74 

848 

(114) 

744 

1951-52 

738 

(118.1) 

625 

! 

t 

! 

! 

f 

1974-75 

871 

(116) 

751 

1961-62 

932 

(121.5) 

767 

f 

J 

1 

I 

1975-76 

914 
(118.4) 

772 


Sources Annual Season & Crop Reports & Bihar Statistical 
Handbook. For 1911 the figure is from K. Suresh 
Singh - The Indian Famine 1967 . People's Publi¬ 
shing House, New Delhi, 1975. Figures In paren¬ 
thesis give the ratio of gross sown area to net 



In terms of overall land utilisation'recent un¬ 
published data from the office of the divisional com¬ 
missioner, Ranchi, indicates that apart from the net 
sown area of 727 thousand acres, which accounted for 

23% of the districts area in 1976-77, another 23% was 

• ■* 

cultivable wincluding current fallows. Of the 
*• 

remaining about 48,4% was forest land and 5,6% unculti- 
vable waste, - - 

4.2 ' Irrigation 

alongside the expansion of acreage there has been 
an even larger expansion of area under irrigation. Thus 

t 4 h * C „ 

between 1921 &' 1975-76 while the net sown area went up 
by 40% the area irrigated increased by around 105% such 
that the ratio of irrigated area to net sown ‘area went 
up from around 16% in 1921 to about 24% in 1975-76, 
nearly 90% of the total .irrigated area being under 
paddy. 

This expansion of irrigation, as indicated in 
table 1.42, has once again occurred mostly during the 
post-colonial period, As the table further indicates, 
over a quarter of the total irrigated area is in the 
command of wells and tubewells while somewhat less than 
a quarter is covered by canals (mainly government) and 
tanks. The remaining fifty percent or so is covered by 
other sources including waterfalls, ahars, bundhs etc. 
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TABLE - 1.42 

GROWTH OF IRRIGATION RESOURCES IN PALAHAH 


(in acres) 


EAR 

i 

i 

r 

f 

CANAL 

f 

r 

■ I Tanks 

1 

r 

t 

t 

| WELLS 

i... _____ 

1 ! 

[Other [' 

Total 

f . 1 f 

'Government! Private 

r t 

f t 

t ..... .. t ______ 

| Tube- 
! wells 

Other 

Wells 

! ? 

f 1 

{Sources ! 

T ? 


911 

- 

i * ' 

200 

- 

5,000 

55,800 

61,000 

921 

Mr 

- 

80,378 

(14,48) 

- 

7,486 

(1.35) 

2,177 

(0.39) 

90,041 

(16.22) 

531 

- 


81,176 

(12.43) 

- 

7,486 
(1.15) 

1,874 

(0.29) 

90,536 

(13.86) 

>41 


— 

81,176 

(17.12) 

- 

7,486 

(1.58) 

1,874 

(0.40) 

90,536 
(19. 10) 

>51 

- 

41 

(0.006) 

40,426 

(6.47) 

- 

18,677 

(2.99) 

12,618 

(2.01) 

71,762 

(11.49) 

>61 

3,153 

(0.41) 

27 

(0.003) 

89,156 

(11.62) 

12 

(0.001) 

19,600 

(2.56) 

30,788 

(4.01) 

1,42,736 

(18.61) 

>72-73 

10,174 

(1.39) 

- 

12,288 

(1.68) 

13,685 

(1.87) 

23,646 

(3.23) 

1,06,978 

(14.61) 

1,66,771 

(22.78) 

>73-74 

12,835 

(1.73) 

4,728 

(0.64) 

12,531 

(1.68) 

11,963 
(1.61) 

23,081 

(3.10) 

1,01,072 

(13.58) 

1,66,210 

(22.34) 

>74-75 

18,300 

(2 . 44) 

HO 

(0.01) 

13,163 

(1.75) 

15,413 

(2.05) 

25,468 

(3.39) 

86,172 

(11.47) 

1,58,626 

(21.12) 

<75-76 

20,048 

(2.60) 

625 

(0.08) 

21,119 

(2.74) 

11,851 

(1.54) 

37,063 

(4.80) 

95,757 
(12.40) 

1,86,463 
( 24.15) 


Sources K, Suresh Singh, op.cit.. and Bihar Government, Directorate of 
Economics & Statistics. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of net area sown 
in the district. 




4.3 Other Capital Formation in Agriculture 


Apart from the large scale growth of irrigation, 
Palanau*s agriculture has also gained substantially in 
terms of other forms of capital formation in agriculture. 
Thus, as indicated by table 1.43 the total heads of live¬ 
stock in the district increased from 6.68 lakhs in 1920 
to 12.8 lakh (excluding pigs) in 1972. The population 
of cattle alone, including bullocks as well as milch 
cows and their young stock, increased from about 4.4 
lakhs to 8.1 lakhs over the same period. 

Alongside the growth of livestock the stock of 
physical capital has also expanded considerably. In 
this case systematic data is not available over the 
years. Nevertheless the growth in physical capital in 
the district between soleetod years since 1945 is given 
below in table 1.44. 



22 % — 

TABLE - 1.43 



GROWTH OF 

LIVESTOCK IN 

PALAMAU 

(* 000) 

Tear 

Total 

Livestock 

C clfetl© 

Buffaloes 

Goats 

Pigs 

1920 

668 

442 

90 

105 

- 

1925 

| 

666 

453 

101 

61 

- 

1930 

592 

409 

90 

54 

- 

1940 

581 

408 

78 

46 

- 

1945 

492 

352 

69 

33 

- 

1951 

996 

661 

125 

128 


•1956 

1037 

649 

111 

185 

«*■» 

.1961 

f 

1215 

732 

124 

254 

31 

1972 

1325 

810 

133 

338 

44 


Source*- District Census band book; 1961 & Annual Season & 
Crop Reports. The total for 1961 & 1972 are over¬ 
stated by the addition of pigs for which data is 
missing in earlier years. 
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Thus while the stock of traditional implements 

such as wooden ploughs increased from around fifty nine 

thousand in 1945 to nearly 1.74 lakhs in 1972, the stock 

of traditional farm machinery such as bullock driven oano 

crushers increased five fold pyer the quarter century and 

the number of carts increased by over 100$. At the same 

time modern farm machinery such as oil engines, electric 

their 

pumps and powered cane crushers had made appearance 

by 1956 along with the use of tractors and iron ploughs. 
The stock of all these non-traditional items has gone up 
phenomenally especially since the sixtees. 

4,4 Yield Rate & Cropping Pattern 

The relatively high rate of capital formation, in 
particular irrigation, during the post colonial period 
however is yet to reflect itself in increases of produc¬ 
tivity. As indicated in table 1,45 sustained increases 

TABLE - 1.45 

AVERAGE YIELD RATES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN PALAMA U 


(Maunds per acre - ) 


sars 

Winter 

Bice 

Autum 

Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Gram 

Potato 

Oilseed 

>52-55 

8.85 

4.41 

6.92 

8.45 

5.63 

38,63 

2.75 

>57-60 

7.27 

4.45 

5# 70 

8.13 

3.61 

46.37 

2.84 

>62-65 

7.41 

4.67 

6.83 

9.79 

4.79 

65.47 

3.59 

>67-70 

5.63 

3.79 

6.08 

8*58 

3.78 

112.57 

3.35 

>72-75 

9*28 

4.27 

8.10 

- 

4.18 

61.32 

5.93 


Sources Annual Season and Crop Reports. 
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in yield are noticable in crops like Potato & Oilseed 
but in most of the other crops the yield rates appear 
to be fluctuating around more or less constant levels. 

In terms of cropping pattern the sharo of crops like 
Potato & Oilseeds have more than doubled over the last 
fifty to sixty years but this still leaves their share 
at a more 13 % or so of gross cropped area (table-1.46). 
Cereal crops like rj.ce, maize., and wheat which provide 
the staple diet of the district and take up around 54$ 
of the cropped area show no clear trends of rising pro¬ 
ductivity. Cram & pulses which also form an important 
* ‘ . . , : , . j. 

item of food for low protien subsistence'diets of the 

poor and take up another 33$ or so of cropped area also 
do not show any rising' productivity trends. Increases 
In production have therefore come mainly from'increases 
in cropped area.. And .as.we. have, seen earlier the growth 
of irrigation has made possible on increase in cropping 
Intensity such that the gross cropped area has increased 
more than the net sown area. 

4.5 Agricultural Prices , . . ; 

The time series of prices of some principal agri¬ 
cultural commodities bptween 1941 and 1972 has been re- 
produced below In table-1.47. Without going into the 
sharp year to year fluctuations which reflect the high 
variation in quantum and timing of rainfall, what we 
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TABLE - 1,47 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES IN PALAMRU 

___ (Rs. -per mauncO 

Rice Wheat Maize Gram 


Year 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


4.31 

5.70 

7.37 

12.00 

10.50 
15.00 
18.00 
20 . 00 
19.00 
22.00 
21.20 
18.20 
13.30 
15.87 
18,00 

17.50 
18.00 
19.00 
12.10 
14. 46 
13.85 
15.08 
27.66 
28.00 
37.00 
23.00 
23.60 
18.00 
21.63 
24.80' 


14. 00 
12.00 
14. 00 
24.00 
30. 00 
27.00 
22.00 
20.00 
18.20 

14.62 


17.70 
16.75 
20.55 
20.14 
27.00 
34.32 
66.77 

33.70 
38.66 

39.60 

35.60 
39.20 
52.00 


10.56 
10.69 
8.44 
10.55 
10.66 
12.89 
10.59 
19.85 
53.62 
75.00 
74.19 
65.03 
46.75 
48. 00 
62.13 
70.00 


3.75 
',.4.25 

7.75 

11.00 

8.00 

8.50 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00 

16.00 

22.00 

14.70 

8.40 

10.75 

15.00 

13.12 

20.20 

14.70 

16.49 

17.59 
20.74 
29.00 
32.17 
41.22 

44.40 

36.60 
38.00 

30.80 

34.40 

50.80 


Source: Annual Season & Crop Reports. 
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note over the long run Is a peculiar ‘ratchet affect* 
in prices. It will be noted that a long sustained 
price spurt started around 1943-44, This was evidently 
set in motion by the terrble Bengal Famine of 1943 and 
the 2nd world war, But the price spurt far outlived 
the famine as well as the War and prices did not stab¬ 
ilise until the early fiftees, in the subsequent 
period prices did not come down except In individual 
years. On the whole they tended to fluctuate around 
the levels reached in the early fiftees until there 
was another jump in agricultural price levels around 
1964-65 to 1966-67 occasioned by massive crop failures,. 
Once again prices did not go down to earlier levels but 
either increased or stablised around the levels reached 
in 1966-67, 

5. LAID DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution of land in 1972 is reproduced 
below in table-It will be noted that the distri¬ 
bution is- highly skew. Thus at the top of the size 
groups we find holdings of over 30 acres which account 
for less than 2$ of the number of holdings actually 
covering as much as 16.8$ of the land held while the top 
7.5$ households control over 36$' of the land. At the 
other end nearly 40$ of - the households' share between 
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TABLE - 1,51 

STATEMENT SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
LAND HOLDINGS IN PALAMAU DISTRICT. 1972 


SI. 

Mo. 

Holding Size 

No. of 
holdings 

Area in 
Acres 

1. 

Less than 1 acre 

27,105 
(15.34) 

13,552 

(1.26) 

2. 

1 acre to 2.5 acres 

13,145 
(24.41) 

75.503 

(7.03) 

3. 

2.5 acres to 5 acres 

44,630 

(25.25) 

1,67,362 

(15.59) 

4. 

5 acres to 10 acres 

36,560 

(20.69) 

2,74,200 

(25.54) 

5. 

10 acres to 15 acres 

. 11,960 
(6.77) 

1,49,500 

(13.93) 

6 . 

15 acres to 30 acres 

9,470 

(5.36) 

2,13,075 

(19.85) 

7. 

30 acres to 50 acres 

2,535 

(1.43) 

. 1,01,400 
(9.45) 

8 • 

50 acres and above 

1,315 

(0.74) 

78,900 

(7.35) 



1,76,720' 

(100) 

10,73,492 

llOO) 


Sources D.P.A.P* Project Report, Palamau, 1972, Figures 
in parenthesis denote share of Column totals. 
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them just’ over .8$ of the total land while the smallest 
15.34$ of holdings--cover between them just over 1$. of 
the land. 

Thus at its present state the cultivating popu¬ 
lation is already considerably differentiated. However 
since we do not have comparable data at earlier points 
of time it-is not possible to judge whether the dif¬ 
ferentiation is static, increasing or decreasing. Some 
indicative evidence from two villages reproduced in 
tables 1,52 and 1.53,- suggest that the differentiation 
has actually decreased following some ’levelling’ in 
the 1950’s land reform. And it is also evident in table 
1.51 that about 45$ of the holdings are in the middle 
category of 2.5 - 10 acres and they control over 41$ 

* P 

of the land,. In other words while the land distribution 
is already skewed the process of differentiation'still' 
appears to have reached-only Its initial stages. 

6. INDUSTRY & INFRASTRUCTURE OTHER TH.Jf IRRIGATION 

6.1 Industry 

We'have seen already that industry, mining and 
quarrying employed altogether merely 3.1$ of the dis¬ 
tricts population in 1971 as compared to 4.8$ for Bihar 

• • | 

and 8$ in the country (table-1.33). And this includes] 
not only large scale interprises in urban are.ps but^also 
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HJ3LE 


1.52 



<_ 2 acres 

0.49 

23.06 

0.78 

24,53 

2 to >- 6 acres 

3.83 

28.77 

3. 41 

33,56 

6 to '> 10 acres 

nil 

nil 

6.54 

20.19 

> 10 acres 

16.02 

48.17 

25.79 

21.72 

Sources Village Sottlbri! 
field data. 

ent records 

and con 

temporary 


comparative distribution of operational holding 


Village Daho 



Settlement of 
1916-20 

1977 

Average 

holding 

size 

$ total 
lend 

operated 

Average 
holding 
size ' 

% total 
land 

operated 

< 2 acres 

0,94 

1 

X 

4,03 

2 '>• 6 acres 

4,18 

3,11 

2,61 

63.37 

6 Is- lo acres 

7.25 

4,63 

6.40 

16.17 

10 acres 

107*19 

91,26 

36*42 

16,43 


Source: Village Settlement Records and Contemporary 
field data* 
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small enterprises and even household enterprises in 
rural areas. Clearly the extent of industrialisation 
is not only marginal in absolute terms but also low in 
comparison to the country as a whole. Even if we add 
to the above sectors service activities like transport, 
communication, trade, profession and other services the 
share of this entire non-agricultural soctor still remains 
only 13.2# of the total population as compared to nearly 
28# ibr the country as a whole. 

It would be useful nevertheless to look at the 
growth of specific branches of industry as indicators 
for the future, for the future industrial profile may 
have an important bearing even on the development of 
agriculture. The distrlctwise data vailable on indus¬ 
tries is particularly weak for comparability over time. 
However we are reproducing below as an index of size 
the volume of employment in 1951 and I960, in three 
branches of industry, of enterprises registered under 
the Factories Act. 

HlBLS — 1.61 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INOTSTEIES IN. PALAMAU . 



Agro-Processing Mills 

Lac & Shellac 

Cement 


(Rice, Flour, Oil etc.) 


1951 

48 

1362 

1134 

I960 

139 

836 

1287' . 


Sources Bihar Statistical Handbooks. 
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For whatever it is worth we can see from the 
above table that there seems to be a decline in the 
forest produce industries like lac & shellac which 
reflects both the decline in the forest area itself 
as well, as the shift of processing centres to loca¬ 
tions outside the district. On the other hand there 
has been a growth of over 13$ in employment in the 
cement industry - one of the oldest and most important 
industrial activities of the district - which reflects 
the growth of purely non-agro based industries in the 
area. However what is most interesting is the much 
faster expansion of agro-processing activities. Thus 
though the total employment in these activities is 
still negligible it is to be noted that agro-processing 
mills for rice, flour, edible oil etc. expanded over 
the decade 1951-60 to nearly three times their original 
size in 1951. This reflects the increasing commercia¬ 
lisation of agriculture and increasing production for 
the market even of so called*non-commercial crops like 
rice, wheat etc. 

6.2 Other Infrastructure 

By the end of the census year 1971 only 407 out 
of the 3194 inhabited villages had any electric connec¬ 
tion at all. Five blocks had no electrification at all 



while in another eight blocks the ratio of non-electri- 
fied villages to electrified villages was 5:1. 

In terms of communication facilities the total 
length of black-topped P.W.D. road mileage by the end 
of 1971 was only 340 miles to serve an area of nearly 
4921 sq. miles. The total road mileage (including 
kutcha roads) per sq. mile was only 0.6, while the • 
mileage of macadamised all weather roads per sq. mile 
was even lower at 0.4, such that in the raining season 
as many as.60$ of the villages become inaccessible and 
cut off for nearly 6 months from their markets. 

In addition to the road mileage there is at * 
present nearly 150 miles of railway lines laid in the 
district. The railway line passes into Palamau from 
Gaya district in the North and leads into Ranchi dis¬ 
trict in the South. A scheme to extend the line west¬ 
wards at Barwadih junction to connect with Cherimeri 
coal field in Madhya Pradesh has now been given up mid¬ 
way through the scheme. It is important to revive the 
scheme not only because it would effectively open up 
the Palamau and Sirguja hintarlands-rich in-mineral ■ 
and forest wealth but because It could also cut down 
the main Calcutta - Bombay rail link by' nearly 200 
miles. 
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7. SHE SELECTED VILLAGES 

The considerations underlying the choice of 
the four villages have already been explained earlier 
in the Introduction. Nevertheless it/Useful, as a 
background to what follows, to present some data here 
about the character of each village. 

7.1 Chatti 

Chatti is a village located about a mile off 
the main Daltongunge - Ranchi road, at a point about 
thirty minutes out of Daltongunge by bus or car, where 
the road crosses the Mylah Nadi a tributory of the 
ilmanat, ' 

A small village covering some seventy five 
acres as a revenue mouza, it has a little over sixty 
acresunder cultivation. Of this some eighteen acres 
are irrigated through wells and tanks ,there 

being no scheme yet to lift the waters of the Mylah 
nadi. Being located in a broad fertile valley between 
two of Palamau’s numerous hill ranges, the village is 
able to produce paddy. The other main crops are wheat, 
maize, oilseeds, and pulses. 

The village had a total population of about 
three hundred and fifty persons in the 1971 census 
distributed in about ninety households. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that there was a total population of 296 
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persons in 1951. The 1961 census showed a population 
of 362 persons divided in 68 households. Thus in 
1971 though the number of households had gone up the 
total population had actually cone down, thus indicat¬ 
ing that there is a process of rapid partitioning.and mig 
ration. The reduction in population is also reflected 
in the decline of total workers from 101 in 1961 to 
90 in 1971. Apart from this the census comparisons 
show a change in the' occupational distribution of 
workers. However these changes are mainly.attribut¬ 
able to a shift from'the income criterion to the time 
criterion of classification in the 1971 census. In 
reality the village consists mainly of' cultivators 
of various sizes, a few artisans and professionals 
like school teachers and agricultural labourers in¬ 
cluding a small number of landless labourers. 

The village is served by a primary school but 
there are no health facilities. That was once a pucca 
road connecting it to the Daltongunge - Hanchi road 
bps now fallen into disrepair and an electricity con¬ 
nection which was given a few years ago is no longer 
operative. Drinking water is procured from about a 
dozen wells. 



TABLE - 1,71 


LAND USE IN SELECTED VILLAGES 


(acres) 



Total 

area 

Cropped 

area 

Irrigated 

area 

Forest 

area 

Others 

CHATTI 

75.03 

62.97 

18.48 


12.06 



(83.93) 

(24.63) 


(16.07) 

DAHO 

941.99 

681.23 

15.65 

200 .do 

60.76 



(72.32) 

(1.67) 

(21.23) 

( 6.45) 

JORI 

951.65 

370.51 

0.17 

477.87 

- 103.27 



(38.93) 

(0.02) 

(50.21) 

(10.85) 

SHRIPALPUR 

265.22 

157.16 

10.69 

49.91 

58.15 



(59.26) 

(4.03) 

(18.82) 

(21.93) 


Figures in parenthesis give % of total area 
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7.2 Daho 

Normally when the river Koel is shallow enough 
to be crossed by jeeps or heavy vehicles Daho can be 
reached within a couple of hours along a direct kaccha 
road from Daltongunge. But at other times the journey 
may take the best of a day going via Garwa & the block 
headquarters at Ranka. Even from Ranka to Daho a large 
part of the direct cross country route is not negotiable 
during the rains and Daho can only be approached by a 
detour through Bhandaria block. Compared to Chatti it 
-is a very large revenue mouza of-nine, hundred and forty 
two acres. But being an upland forest area, 200 acres, 
are covered in forest, about sixety acres is uncultiv- 
able and of the cropped area of 681 acre a mere 15 acres 
or so - less than in Chatti - is irrigated. The main 
crops are coarse grains and maize though some highland 
paddy, oilseeds and pulses are also grown. 

The total population which stood =at about 201 
persons in 1951 went up to 217 in 1961 and 277 in 1971, 
the number of households having gone up from 48 to 60 over 
the same period. In other words even in 1971 there was 
more than three acres of village land, or over two acres 
of cropped area, per head of population. The occupa¬ 
tional distribution shows a sharp change between 
1961-1971 but this is once again mainly a result of 
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the change fron income to time criterion in census 
classification. The large hulk of Daho's population 
is made up of small br poor peasant cultivators" of 
tribal or harijan origin. 'The few big land owners 
aro really merchants and money lenders of the Sau 
caste, mainly resident in a neighbouring village, who 
have acquired interests in land only in recent genera¬ 
tions. 

The kachha road connecting Daho to kanka on one 
side and Chainpur on the other side is the only means 
of communication. The village has no electricity or 
health, care facilities,..while a small patshala is-.all ... 
that there is in the village for education. Drinking 
water is provided from a set of five wells and five 
tubewells. 

7.3 Jori 

Jori is a village located in Mahuaflanr block 
in the south western corner of Palamau district. It 
is in fact at one edge of the beautiful bowl shaped 
Chechhari valley, set against a hill bordering Sirguja 
district of Madhya Pradesh. It is reached from Dalton# 
gunge in a days journey by bus or car through dense 
forests and ghats via the one pass in the northern 
rim of the valley which provides the only means of 
entering it. 
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TABLE - 1.73 



t j : f i 


i Chatti ; Daho \ Jori ; Shripalpur 

t _i ________! ___ 


Education 

1 Primary 
School 

- 

1 Primary 
School 
(1971) 

- 

Health 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

Drinking 

Water 

12 Wells 

5 

5 Wells 
Tubewells 

3 Wells 

1 Well 

Communication 

Pacca 

Road 

Kachha 

Road 

Kachha 

Road 





, Like Daho, Jori is a large revenue mouza of 
951 acres. But of this as much as 47? acres is forest 
land and another 104 acres is uncultivated, leaving, a 
total cropped area of only 370 acres. Irrigation is 
non existent. The main crops are paddy, maize, and 
coarse grains. Some wheat,pulses and oilseeds are 
also grown. 

The population of Jori increased from 156 
persons in 1951 to 304 persons in 1971 i.e. an increase 
of nearly 5% per annum on the average. Most of the 
population is tribal, belonging to the Oraon or Munda 
tribes, and engaged in cultivation as peasants of 
varying size groups or agricultural labour. A few 
households are engaged in handicrafts and services. 

The changes in occupational pattern between 1961 and 
1971 are spurious as we have noted earlier. But what 
is interesting is the decline In the total number of 
workers from 144 in 1961 to only 90 in 1971 inspite 
of a net growth in population. This indicates a high 
rate of migration of the working population. Ji primary 
school has boon opened in Jori in recent years but 
there are as yet no health facilities. Electricity 
has yet to bo extended to the block and the only 
access to Jori is by a kachha road connecting it to 
the block headquarters about five kilometers away. 



The entire village depends on three wells for its supply 
of potable water. 

7.4 Shripalpur 

located about ten kilometers off the main Da^-ton- 
gunge - Aurangabad road which links Palamau to the Grant 
Trunk Road at Aurangabad, the village' can be reached in 
about three hours by bus or jeep from either Daltongunge 
or Aurangabad. But there is no approach road to the 
village and the last two kilometers or so has to bo 
traversed across fields,. 

Though as a revenue mouza it is has about 265 
acres, i..e. more than three times the size of Chatti, 
the village had a population of only 83 persons in 1971. 
The 1971 census records only six households in the 
entire village, though at the time of our survey we 
found there are in fact 12 households in the village. 

But these were all Chamar households implying that 
Shripalpur is really only a harijan tola which forms 
part of a larger cluster of villages. Indeed most of 
the holdings in tho revenue mouza belong to persons 
residing in neighbouring villages who are also fre¬ 
quently the maliks who employ the harijan agricultural 
labour families of Shripalpur. 

Of the 265 acres in the village about 50 acres 
is forest land and another 58 acres is uncultivated, 
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leaving 157,16 acres of cropped area. Of this a little 
over 10 acres is irrigated. Almost the entire resident 
population of Shripalpur is made up of agriculture 
labourers and there are two persons engaged in services. 
In terms of basic facilities the village neither 
has a school nor health care facility. It has no elec¬ 
tricity or even on approach road, And the only source 
of drinking water is a single well. 
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CH APTER -II 

ANALYSIS OF HOUSEHOLDS - I 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 

Bondage, as we shall see subsequently, is a speci¬ 
fic aspect of the structure of agrarian relations as they 
exist in Palamau today. Consequently an analysis of the 
phenomenon of bondage must begin with an analysis of 
this larger structure. 

For this purpose it is useful to start *with an 
identification of three basic segments of;the rural popu¬ 
lation. Maliks , or employers who basically derive their 
livlihood from the employment and exploitation of labour, 
mazdoors who basically derive their livlihood from sel¬ 
ling their labour and kisans who basically derive their 
livlihood from self cultivation based on family labour, 
i.e. by and large they neither depend on employment of 
outside.labour nor selling their own labour outside the 
family farm. Of course these are not ‘pure* categories 
in the sense that kisan households may from time to time 
hire in or hire out labour and both mazdoors and maliks 
may derive a part'of their livlihood from self cultiva¬ 
tion of their own holdings, Maliks have also been known 
in some parts of the country to hire Out' labour! The 
classification-of households here is thus based on the 
principal means of livlihood. 



Secondly there may he wide variations in the 
ownership of land and other assets not only between the 
different categories of households but even within the 
same category, differentiation , which would not only 
explain why a particular household is malik, mazdoor 
or kisan today but also allow us to predict the likely 
patterns of upward or downward mobility in future. 
Differentiation, or the lack of it, also provides the 
basis for understanding the total structure of agrarian 
relations. Consequently, apart from the classification 
of households into malik, mazdoor and kisan households 
it is also necessary to further classify thorn according 
• to ownership of assets, the principal asset in this 
case being land. 

1. Land 

Different aspects of land distribution between 
agrarian classes and within individual classes in the 
four villages surveyed, in the district are reproduced 
below in tables-2.ll to 2,14. 

In Chatti maliks constituting only 31.39$ of the 

total number of households control as much as 76.68$ of 

land owned, their share of operated land being margi- 

<* 

nally less at. 74.5o$, The class as a whole is thus a 
net leaser put of land, but the extent, of leasing is 
quite small as reflected in the marginal difference 



between the share of the class in owned land and operated 
land. Interestingly the share of the class in irrigated 
land, i.e. the best rice lands in the village, is even 
higher at nearly ninety per cent. 

In contrast the share of kisans, constituting 
26,75% of total households, is only 9.88$ of owned land 
and that of mazdoors 13.44$ while they constitute as 
much as 41.86$ of the total number of households. In 
both cases the shares of operated land are slightly 
larger, these ..classes being net leasers in of land. 

•Their shares of.total Irrigated land.are even less_than 
•that of owned or operated land at 9.26$ and 1*35$ res¬ 
pectively. 

-Thus on the whole the extent of land leasing is 
* 

quite limited such that the distribution of owned and 
operated land are“very similar. In terms of either, we 
find that there is already a high degree of concentra¬ 
tion of land in the hands of the maliks at the cost of 
the kisans and mazdoors'. However the degree of concen¬ 
tration is much greater in the case of the best quality 
irrigated land of which nearly ninety per cent belongs 
to the malik class who constitute .Just over thirty per 
cent of all households in the-village. ■ 
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{Size class 

{ownership 

{holdings 


rPcrcen- 
itage of 
{house- 
{holds 


'Aver- {Aver- \ % 5 % ! % 

'age {age { land {land {land 

{family {hold- {owned {opera- {irriga- 

{size iing { {ted ! tod 


size 


10 acres & 
above 

6 to <C 10 


2.33 3.75 25.79 25.77 21.72 56.77 

6.98 5.91 6.54 19.62 20.18 22.31 


2 to<£! 6 18.60 

Less than 2 3.48 


6.50 3.64 29.25 30.19 10.30 

4.16 1.35 2.02 2.41 nil 


laliks 


31.39 


6.09 5.68 76.68 74,50 89.38 


10 acres & 
above 

6 to < 10 

2 to< 6 

Less than 2 

Cisans 


00 . 00 

00.00 
2.32 
24. 41 
26.75 


0.00 

0.00 
4. 00 
4.33 


0.00 

0.00 

2.05 

0.74 


0.00 

0.00 

2.05 

7.82 


0.00 

0.00 

2,16 

9.10 


0.00 

0.00 

5.18 

4.08 


4.30 0.85 9.88 11.26 9.26 


10 acres & 
above 

0.00 

0.00 

6 to < 10 

0. 00 

0.00 

2 to <6 

1.16 

5.50 

0 to< 2 

34.88. 

3.65 

Land Less 

5.81 

2.40 


0,00 

0.00 

0.00 

0,00 

0.00 

0.00. 

0.00 

0.00 

2.31 

1.16 

■ 1,21 

0. 00 

0.65 

12.29 

13.01 

1.35 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


[azdoors 


41*86 


3.86 0.75 13.44 14.22 


1.35 
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As expected there is also a sharp difference in 
the average size of holdings which is as much as 5.68$ 
acres in case of maliks as compared to only 0w85 acres 
and 0.75 acres in the case of kisans and mazdoors res¬ 
pectively. What is surprising however is that there 
is also a similar sharp difference in family size. 
Compared to over six persons per family of maliks there 
are only 4.3 persons per family of kisans and 3.86 
persons per family of mazdoors. This would be partly 
accounted .for by a conscious decision among the poorer 
classes to have small families and partly by the higher 
mortality rate among them. 

Within the class of maliks we find the heaviest 
concentration of households in the category of 2 to 6 
acre holdings with average size of 3.64 acres* (18.6$ 
of all households). However while they own about 
thirty per cent of owned or. operated land, their share 
of irrigated land is only 10.3$. in comparison the top 
2.32$ of households in the above ten acres group,who ' 
have an average holding size of over 25 acres, 1 control 
over 25$ of owned,land and as much 56.77$ of total 
irrigated land in the village. The extent of differen¬ 
tiation even among the maliks and the high degree of 

1. In fact there are only two such households in this 
village including the former landlord. See Sudipto 
Mundle - Report from a Bihar Village, Mainstream, 
Vol.XVI, No.28, March 11, 1978. 
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monopoly over land - especially the best irrigated land 
- is obvious. 

Among kisans almost the entire group of house¬ 
holds are small holders in the less than two acres 
category with an average holding size of less,than one 
acre. A couple of households own a little over 2 acres 
and there is nobody owning 6 acres or more. 

Finally at the other extreme we have mazdoors 
with the large bulk once again concentrated in the less 
than 2 acres category, one family owning 2..31 acres and 
the remainder (less than 6# of all households) being 
totally landless. It is important to note that the 
actual numbers of totally landless families is very 
small, the larger bulk of mazdoors owning tiny parcels 
of land* 

In village Daho the patterns is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent compared to Chatti, There is just one malik 
family owning over thirty six acres which amounts to 
15.61# of the cultivated area In the village, and con¬ 
trolling altogether 16.43# of the' cultivated area - a 
small fraction of this being leased in. The entire 
five acres of irrigated land in the village' falls with¬ 
in this-chunk of land. 

. At the other end of the scale you have mazdoors 
constituting nearly 90# of the households' in the village 



but also controlling 73.8 5% and 70*25% of owned and 
operated land respectivuly. In between you have kisans 
accounting for.:.about 8% of all households as well as 
land owned. Their share of land operated is a little 
over eleven per cent. Thus compared to Chatti the 
concentration of land in Daho is much less, ..such that 
the average holdings of kisans and mazdoors are also 
much larger at 3.51 acres and 2.50 acres respectively. 
However as in the case of Chatti the average family 
size of kisan and mazdoor households are again quite 
small at 2.64 head and 3.42 heads per family respecti¬ 
vely as compared to over eleven persons in the malik's 
family. 

* It is interesting to note that the kisan and 
mazdoor households are both, mainly clustered in the 
2. to “6 acre group in Daho as compared to the less than 
2 acres group in Chatti and there are even some kisans 
and mazdoors in the 6 to 10 acres category. The number 
of purely land less labour household is once again very 
small at hardly ton per cent of the total population. 

However this difference in the landbase of 
kisans and mazdoors in Daho as compared to Chatti is 

* v 

exaggerated in the" physical statistics because Daho 
is an upland village with the general quality of land 
much poorer here than in Chatti which is in a valley. 
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TABLE - 2,12 

PRESENT LAMP DTSTEIBUTIOH 

Village Daho 


'Size Class 
{omiership 

{holdings 

! 

1 

? 

f 

iPercen- J 
{tage of { 
{house- { 
{holds { 

i i 

* f 

Aver- { 

age } 

family{ 

size { 
1 
9 

Aver¬ 

age 

hold¬ 

ing 

size 

T~J~1 

{ land { 
{owner- { 

} ship { 

t * 

~i-.. . _ JL 

HS—{ 

land { 
opera- { 

ted { 

1 

1(l .-.*. 

% i 

land { 
irri-{ 
gated} 

10 acres & 

1.30 

11.5 

36.42 

15.61 

16.43 

100$ 

above 







LIK 6 to< 10 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2 toC 6 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Less than 2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

.1 Maliks 

1.30 

11.5 • 

36.'12 

15.61 

16.43 

100$ 

10 acres & 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

SAN 6 to < 10 

1.30 

2 

6.04 

2.59 

2.25 

nil 

2 to < 6 

7.79 

2.75 

3.09 

7.95 

11.07 

nil 

Less than 2 

nil 

nil' 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 Kisans 

9.09 ' 

2.64 

3.51 

10.54 

13.32 

nil 

10 acres & j 

above nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

6 . to < 10 

7.79 

' 5.17 

6.46 

16.62 

13.92 

nil 

ZDOOR 2 to 6 

63.64 

3.33 

2.56 

53.80 

52.30 

nil 

Less than 2 

10.39 

3.19 

1.00 

3.43 

4.03 

nil 

Landless 

7.79 

2.75 

- 

- 

- 

nil 

Mazdoors 

89.61 

3.42 

2 #50 

73.85 

70.25 

nil 






Consequently in terms of economic value the asset base 
of *ohe poor in Dnho is not really much better than that 
of the poor in Chatti. 

In village Jori in the extreme south of the dis¬ 
trict though the households are differentiated between 
different classes tho actual concentration of land is 

even less than in Daho. Thus maliks constituting nearly 
* 

thirty per cent of total population control about forty 
five per cent of owned land or operated land, the dif¬ 
ference being negligible, and a little over forty six 
per cent of irrigated land. Kisans constituting 27.45$ 
of households also control 27.59$ of own land and 
32.£>1$ of operated land - the difference being leased 
in from mazdoors rather than the maliks. Their share - 
of Irrigated land is nearly twenty three per cent. 
Finally we have, mazdoors, constituting 43.13$ of .total 
households, controlling about 28.29$ of owned land and 
21.86$ of operated land - tho difference being leased 
out mainly to kisans. Their share of irrigated land 
is over thirty per cent. 

Thus the distribution of land is much moro pro- 
the portionate to/distribution of households in Jori than 
in Chatti or Daho, It is mildly skewed in favour of 
the malik class, their excess share corresponding to 
a deficit share of the mazdoor class, while the owner-, 

v * 



ship of land by kisans is proportionate to their share 
of households. There is also some leasing out by the 
mazdoor class, but this again is leased out not to 
maliks but to the kisans. Following from this rela¬ 
tively low concentration of land, the average holding 
size of both kisan and mazdoor holdings are much 
larger compared to either Chatti or even Daho at 6*83 
acres and 4.45 acres for kisans and mazdoors respec¬ 
tively. But as in the other two villages, there is 
a difference in average family size between classes, 
the kisan and mazdoor households being relatively 
smaller than malik households such that in per capita 
terms the extent of land concentration is even lower 
than in the land distribution by households* 

Finally we have village Shripalpur which, though 
it is a proper revenue mouza or listed village in the 
census, is really a Harijan (Chamar) tola forming part 
of a larger cluster of villages. As such the village 
is a very small one with no maliks at all since the 
latter, as we shall see below, generally belong to the 
Brahmin and Rajput communities in this area. 

It is really a village of impoverished peasants 
about seventeen per cent of whom are kisans controlling 
about fifteen per cent of the land in holdings of about 
2.22 acres each on the average. The remaining 83$ •or 
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10 acres & 
above 

11.76■ 

3.5 

15.02 

26.02' 

29.23 

16.38 

MALIK 

6 to < 10 

15.69 

5.41 

7.47 ’ 

17.26 

14.75 

28.67 


2 to< 6 

1.96 

3 ' 

2.92 

0.84 

1.35 

1.82 


Less than 2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

' nil 

nil 

All Maliks 


29.41 

4.73 

10.19 

'44.12 

45.33 

46.87 


10 acres & 
above 

1.96 

3.5 

11.67 

3.37 

3.23 

7.28 

KISAN 

6 to< 10 

17.65 

4 

8.02 

20.84 

24.06 

8.20 

' 

2 to < 6 

.7.84 . 

3.75 

2.93 

3.38 

5.52 

7.28 

, 

Less than 2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


All Kisans 27.45 3.39 6.83 27.59 32.81 22.76 



10 acres & 
above 

5.88 

6 

32.37 

10.72 

5.33 

8.19 


6 to < 10 

5.88 

3.67 

6.93 

6.00 

5.59 

9.11 

mazdoor 

2 to ^ 6 

17.65 

3.86 

3.70 

9.62 

8.53 

7.61 


Less than 2 

7.84 

3.5 

1.69 

1.95 

2,41 

5.46 


Landless 

5.88 

4 

- 

- 

- 



43.13 3.86 4.45 28.29 21.86 30.37 


All Mazdoors 
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so are all mazdoor households controlling about 80 % 

of the land in holdings of 2.11 acres each on the 

average. Almost the entire land is unirrigated, save; 

for a couple of acres, even though Shripalpur lies in 

the - relatively prosperous block of Hariharganj in the 

2 

fertile- plane land to the north of the district. 

Shripalpur is thus 3ust a small tola with almost no 
differentiation within the.village. 

Indeed the difference between the kisans and 
mazdoors hare is not in their land base at all but only 
in the fact that the latter, sell labour and are sub¬ 
ordinated to their employers or maliks in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. However it is interesting to note 
that as in the other, three village's landless labour 
is once again.scarce, in fact non-Sxistent, in Shripalpur. 
Host of the mazdoors are concentrated In. the size group 
owning^two to .six acres. . 

Between the contrasts of Chatti at one extreme 
'and Jori or Shripalpur at the other we can now draw a 
few ‘general insights on the structure of land relations 
in Palamau, 

First of all it Is noted that the incidence of 
tenancyor the "leasing of land for cultivation is very 
low in the district. "This shows up in the uniformly 
2. See the village notes at end of Chapter-I above. 
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close correspondence between the distribution of owner¬ 
ship* and operational holdings in all four villages 
covering different regions of the district. Such 
evidence is also supported independently by another 
survey in the district which showed that a bare 11.5$ 
of households lease out land while only 9.2$ of house¬ 
holds lease in land. In terms of area cultivated the 
survey showed that the land leased in amounted to 
hardly 4.6$, and the land leased out a mere 2.5$, of 
total cultivated area In "the district. 

Secondly it is noted that the concentration of 
land is pot uniformly advanced in all areas. Chatti 
already has an extremely high concentration of land 
whereas in Daho, and even more so in Jori, the distri¬ 
bution* of land 'between' classes is much more propor¬ 
tionate to the distribution of households between these 
classes. And in Shripalpur there Is in fact no concen¬ 
tration at all. Moreover we have already seen in the 
preceding chapter that land concentration has not 
increased monotonically over time. Thus for the two- 
villages for which we have the comparative data 
(tables 1.51 & 1.52) we see that between the time of 
land settlement (1920) and the present (1977) there has 

3. See S.R. Bose & P»P« Ghosh - Agro Economic Survey 
of Bihar, B.K. Enterprises, Patna, 1976, tables A-7 & 
A-8. 
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actually been a substantial,, increase in the proportion 

* * - * * 

of lands held by the middle sized holdings and a corres- 

4 

ponding.decline in the share of the largest holdings. 

At any rate the important point to-be stressed, here is • 

that in those villages where the concentration of land - 

* 

is less, the average holding size or land base of kisan 
and even mazdoor families is larger. 

Thirdly since in all villages the average family 
size is smaller in kisan households than in malik house¬ 
holds and smallest among mazdoors, the differences, in 
per capita holding size between classes are even less 
than the differences in average holding size per house¬ 
hold* 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly from out' 

r, • 

point of view, it is noted that because of the limited 

differentiation or expropriation of small peasants, the 

4. Of course it is important to stress that this level- 
ling was not a consequence of factors internal to the 
peasantry i.e. the ’substantive changes* which Shanin 
and-others have highlighted as natural factors' which 
contain or reverse the process of differentiation 
(see T, Shanin - The Awkward Class, Oxford, 1972. 

See also'his Socio-Economic Mobility & The Rural 
History of Russia 1905-30 (mimeo$ .undated).• 

Rather it occurred partly as a direct outcome , 
of the land reform and partly an indirect outcome 
in the partial transfers of , land, under threat of the 
reform, to merchants and money-lenders who bought 
out the land in small pieces. 



size of the landless labour class"'proper is very small, 
even in absolute numbers and even in Chatti where land 
concentration is most advanced. Consequently we may 
say that generally speaking the major component of 
labour used by the maliks, apart from their own super¬ 
visory labour, comes from labourers who also own plots 
of land of .their own. 

2. Assets other than land 

The distribution of assets other than land in 
the four villages have been reproduced below in tables 
2,,21 to 2.24 and compared to the distribution of land. 
For this purpose the distribution of land, bullocks, 
ploughs and goats and pigs has been taken in terms of 
quantities while that of other farm implements etc. 
have been taken in value terms since they cannot be 
added up in a common quantity unit. 

Once again we find interesting comparisons bet¬ 
ween the different villages.. Thus in Chatti the maliks 
who control, nearly seventy seven per cent of- owned land 
own around fifty three per cent of both bullocks and 
ploughs, about forty eight per cent of other implements 
and less than fifteen per cent of goats and pigs in the 
village. At the other extreme mazdoors who own around 
thirteen per cent of the land also own around sixteen 
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per cent of bullocks and ploughs, nearly twenty two per 
cent of other Implements and as much as forty seven per 
cent of goats and bigs,. " In'betwe'en we hav& the kisans 
owning hardly two per cent of land but as much as 
thirty one per cent of bullocks, ploughs as wall as 
other Implements in the village and over thirty eight 
pet cent' of 'goats and pigs,. 

In Daho maliks own between eleven to fifteen 
per. cent of other implement, ploughs and bullocks as 
compared to about sixteen per cent of land* Kisans 
own between sixteen to twenty per cent of bullocks, 
ploughs and other .Implements .as compared.to-,around 
eleven per cent of land. Mazdoors own between sixty 
five to ’-seventy^ one per cent, of. these, assets compared 
to around seventy four per cent of land. Goats and 
pigs are distributed between the three classes in the 

, * 4 if r •* ,* r »’*V* 

ratio of 22.5$, 7,5$ and-70$ respectively. 

In Jori maliks own about sixty one per cent of 
bullocks and ploughs and about forty six per cent of 
other implements as compared to forty four per cept 
of land. Kisans own between thirteen to ■ seventeen- per 
cent of these assets as against nearly twenty eight per 
cent of land. Mazdoors own twenty four per cent of ; 
bullocks, twenty six per cent of ploughs, and over 
.thirty seven per cent of other■ implements as against 1 

K l 
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twenty eight per cent of land. Goats and pigs are dis- 
tributed between the three classes in the ratio of , 
44.94$, 29,21$ and 25,85$ respectively. 

Finally in Shripalpur, there being no maliks in ■ 
the-village, mazdoors own about eighty per cent of bul¬ 
locks, seventy eight per cent of ploughs, eighty eight 
per cent of other implements and about eighty nine per 
cent of goats‘and pigs'as against eighty six per cent 
of land. The remainder belongs to the kisans. 

• From the above ’description of asset distribution 
two -interesting patterns emerge. First of all it is 
noted that generally the sharp of total bullocks in a • 

^ village belonging .to, a ..particular class is. very similar 
to the share of total ploughs in the village belonging 
to the same class - and also to some extent the share of 
other implements. This i.' not surprising for bullocks & 
ploughs form parts of an integrated ploughing unit and 
generally we may expect their distribution to go together, 
This is also true, but only partly, in the case of other 
implements where, for instance, the share of maliks may 
be relatively less and that of mazdoors relatively more 
compared to their shares of bullocks and ploughs. This 
is because the mazdoor owns the implements he uses but 
r. net the bullocks afad* ploughs while working on • the maliks 
land. 
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What is in intriguing however are the variations 
between class shares of land owned "on the one hand and 
bullocks and ploughs on the other. This may happen 
either when there is substantial leasing of land or sub¬ 
stantial hiring of bullocks (&, ploughs) or both. In 
the present ease we have seen already that the reported 
extent of land leasing is marginal. Partly, therefore, 
'the differences in shares -must, be attributed to the 
hiring of bullocks. But the extent of bullock hiring 
is also fairly limited. Consequently we must conclude 
that the extent of land leasing arid tenancy is under 
reported in the survey. This kind of non sampling 
error, particularly on the question o.f tenancy in India, 
is well known, What is interesting here is that-data 
.fop distribution of bullocks and ploughs, after adjust¬ 
ment for hiring, can be compared with the land ownership 
distribution to give us an alternative indirect check 
on the data -from direct responses on land leasing. We 
have : not attempted this quantitative exercise here but 
we may.conclude qualitatively that though it is low the 
extent of tenancy is obviously not as low as reported. 
The second important pattern is the wide varia¬ 
tion between villages In the shares of different classes 
In the ownership of assets. Thus in Shripalpur, which 
is admittedly an unusual case, the mazdoor class itself 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OTHER THAILLMP 
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still controls approximately eighty per cent or more of 

\* 

different assets and in Daho around seventy per cent* 

• 4 V 

On the other hand in Chatti and Jori the maliks already 

control a dominant share of the assets. Among them we 

know that in Jori this is only partly a matter of con- 
* 

' centration sih.ce maliks in any case constitute around ■ 
thirty per cent of the households. In Chatti the maliks 

4 * < 

. . i 

dominant control over assets, especially land, does ref¬ 
lect the high degree of concentration of assets. But 
even.here it must be remembered that differentiation... 

t *! 

has not proceeded far enough to throw up a large body 

of purely landless labourers, such that the bulk of 

* i 

labour available 'for the maliks is labour provided by 
mazdoors who still own small plots of land and other 
.assets. And this is true ja fortiori for Daho, Jori &V 
Shripalpur. 

3, Asset Distribution. Caste & Class 

It is interesting from the view point of grasp¬ 
ing the social realities of almost any Indian village 
to examine the possible association of castes with clas¬ 
ses or even merely the distribution of assets e.g. land. 
For this purpose we have reproduced below in tables 2.31 
to 2,34 the caste distribution of households in diffe¬ 
rent classes and size groups of holdings in the four 
villages. 



Two interesting patterns emerge. In Ghatti where, 
as we have seen, the differentiation is most marked the 
caste - class association is also the clearest. Among 
the class of maliks who constitute 3l..39% of all house¬ 
holds we find., that Brahmins alone make up about 28%. The 
remaining three per cent or so are made up of stray cases 
or Kaisths, Kumhars & Bhuiyas. At the other end out of 
the 41.86% mazdoor households as much as 39*55% is made 
up of Bhuiyas, the rest being stray cases of Lohars or 
Kahars. And finally it is these artisan castes of 
Lohars and Kahars, along with Kumhars & Parahis, who 

i; 

make up the entire 26.75% Kisan households in the middle. 
Similarly in Daho the small percentage of maliks come 
from the money lending caste of Saus, whereas the' entire 
mazdoor class comes from the caste of Bhuiyas or.scheduled 
.■tribes like the Korwas and Parhaias. 

On the other hand In Jori where, as we have again 
noted earlier, the extent of differentiation is much 
less, no clear class-caste association is evident at all. 
Members of the Munda and Oraon ; tribes, who make up the 
large bulk of population, are fairly evenly dispersed 
between maliks, kisans and mazdoors. Other stray houses 
holds belonging to tribes of the Nagesias and' Kisans 
(not to-be confused with the*class).or castes like the 
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ASTB-CLASS ASSOCIATION 
VILLAGE CHATTI 
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TABLE -2,32 

CASTE-CLASS ASSOCIATION 
TILLAGE DilHO 

% distribution 

Size Class „ 

o-whership Bhuiya Parahia Korwo 

holdings ^esnari) 


10 acres & 1.30 

above 

MALIK 6 to<C 10 

(1.30) g to< 6 


Less than 2 


KISAN ;• 
(9.04) 

10 acres & 
above 

6 to-^, 10 

2 to < 6 

Less than 2 

1.30 

3.90 

3.90 



10 acres & 





’above 




MAZDOOR 

6 toC 10 

6.49 

- 

1.30 

(89.61) 

2 to •< 6 

37.67 

19.48 

6.48 


Less than 2 

9.09 

1.30 



Landless 

5.19 

2.60 



Figures give % of total households 





Kahars, Lohars are similarly distributed. However Yadav 
households only occur among the. top category maliks own¬ 
ing ten acres ;r more* In ShripajLpur again as we have 
noted earlier, it is a special case. Being a Harijan 
tola it has only one caste of Chamars who are either 
kisans or mazdoors. There are no maliks in the village. 
But the maliks in neighbouring villages for whom these 
Chamar mazdoors work are usually Rajputs in this area. 

4. Asset Transactions 

Apart from conststructing asset profiles o.f. the 

different classes at a point of time the survey also 

attempted to capture possible tendencies over time. 

For this purpose respondents in the villages were asked! 

about their asset transaction over the last five years. 

The responses have been tabulated In tables 2.41 to 2.44 

below. In interpreting these we must of course keep 

in mind the obvious limitation imposed by lapses in 
* * 

recall about events spread over a five years period. 

On the other-hand it is also true that the sale or 
purchase of assets like land or bullocks are indeed 
major events in the life of a peasant which he is un¬ 
likely to forget easily. 

The main feature which stands out is the extremely 
limited sale or purchase of land, bullocks and other 
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TABLE - 2.33 


CASTE-CLASS ASSOCIATION 
VILLAGE JOAI 


$ distribution 


Ownership 

holdings 


Munda ;Oroan {Nagasia 

1 I 

1 ™___- 


I j \ 

Kisan \ Kahar jLohair !Yadav 

t I « 


10 acres & 
above 

1.96 

3.92 

6 to <2 10 

3.92 

7.85 

2 toC 6 


1.96 

Less than 2 



10 acres & 
above 

1.96 


6 to*£L 10 

5.88 

7.85 

2 to«£t 6 

Less than 2 


1.96 

10 acres & 
above 

3.92 

1.96 

6 to-iC 10 

3.92 

1.96 

\l 

O 

43 

CM 

9.82 

1.96 

Less than 2 

3.92 


Landless 

1.96 

1.96 


MALIK 

(29.4) 


1.96 1.96 

3.92 


1.96 


KISAN 

(27.45) 


1.96 
1. 96 


1.96 


1.96 1.96 


MAZDOOR 

(43.13) 


1.96 

3.92 


1.96 1.96 


1.96 


Figures give $ of total households 
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TABLE - 2.34 
CASTE-CLASS ASSOCIATION 



VILLAGE SHRIP.iLPUR 

% distribution 


Ownership holdings 

Chamar 


10 acres & above 


MALIKS 

6 toC 10 


(0.00) 

2 toC 6 



Less than 2 


All Maliks 




10 acres &. above . 


KI SAN'S 

6 to-< 10 


(16.67) 

2 to < 6 

16.67 


Less than 2 



10 acres & above 


MAZDOORS 

6 to < 10 

8.33 

(83.33) 

2 to < 6 

58.33 


Less than 2 

16.67 


Landless 



Figures give % of total households 
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assets in all the villages. Relatively speaking the 

transaction are most frequent, if we may use that word, 

in Chatti. This is only to be expected because, as we 

have seen earlier, the extent of differontiation is 

most advanced in Chatti compared to the other villages 

*1 

and so we may normally expect the process to have 
acquired a greater, momentum in this village relative, 
to the others. 

Thus except for one or two isolated cases there 
has been practically no buying or selling of land in 
Daho, Jori. or Shripalpur in the last five years* But 
Chatti has been a little more active in this regard. 

In all some 8.34 acres have been sold as against pur¬ 
chases of 5.01 acres implying that there has been a 

i, . - 

net sale to owners outside the village of some- 3.33 
acres. In these transactions the main sales have come 
from maliks or kisans owning less than two acres (1.48 
acres per household and 0.12 acres per household res¬ 
pectively). While the maliks in this category, pbor 
Brahmins mainly, are indeed being squeezed out and are 
most likely to move away from the land altogether, the 
picture is less clear in the case of kisans of this 
category for they have also bought some land (0.07 
acres per household). Clearly there is upward as well 
as downward mobility here and sorie households are accu¬ 
mulating assets while others are losing it. Kisans in 
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ASSET TRANSACTIONS IN LAST FIVE YEA RS 
VILLAGE CHAT iff X 
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the category 2 to 6 acres have also been buying land 
(0.28 acres per household). All other purchases are 
by the top three malik size groups (1 acre, 0.08 acres 
and 0.02 acres per household, respectively). It will 
be recalled that there are no kisans in these large 
’size groups In Chatti. 

In the case of bullocks also we find in Chatti 
that the main purchases have been concentrated among 
maliks in the two largest size groups (4 and 1.33 bul¬ 
locks per household respectively) and kisans in the 
category 2 to 6 acres (l per household) and less than 
2 acres (1.14 per household). Sales of bullocks in- 
the village are found among kisans and nazdoors in the 
less than 2 acres category (0.19 and 0.07'bullocks per 
household respectively). The purchase of ploughs is 

f ' 

also found mainly among maliks arid kisans oxming two 
to six acres of land or less than two acres of .land. 
'There are hardly any reported purchases of other live¬ 
stock or implements. 

In Daho there are 'has been practically no sale 
of land or any other assets in the last five years nor 
any purchase of land. Some purchase of bullocks and 
ploughs are reported for both kisans and mazdoors in 
the middle categories. Maliks, belonging entirely to 
the above 10 acres size group here, have reported 
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purchases of bullocks, ploughs, some other livestock 
and a pumping set. 

In Jori once again there have been only a f$w 
stray, cases of sale of land or any other assets and 
practically no purchases of land. However we notice 
(table 2.43) substantial purchases of bullocks and 
ploughs among the top categories of maliks, the middle 
categories of kisans and, strangely, all categories 
of mazdoors’ 

In Shripalpur we find almost no sale of any as¬ 
sets and some purchase of bullocks and ploughs by kisans 
and mazdoors belongs mainly to the size 1 group 2 to 6 
acres. 

Thus summing up the evidence on asset .transac¬ 
tions over the last five years in the surveyed villages 
we may say that the most striking feature is the very: 

. t 

low level of transactions. There, has been practically 
no sale of land or any other assets in any.of the vil- 
laves over the last five years except Chatti. There 
has also been hardly any buying of land, once again 
except in Chatti. The purchase of livestock other than 
bullocks or implement and machinery other than ploughs 
has also been negligible during this period. Bullocks 
and ploughs together form by far the most important 
items of asset'purchases in all the four villages. 
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However these purchases are spread across the different 
classes and give no indications of being concentrated 
in the malik clas^. 

5. Conclusions 

From the forgoing account of the distribution & 
transaction of assets we may now draw out the principal 
"characteristics of'class differentiation in the selec¬ 
ted villages. 

As yet there is only a very low level of dif¬ 
ferentiation in terms of land or any other asset dis¬ 
tribution except in the case of Chatti. Here the con¬ 
centration of land as well as other assets to the 
malik class, especially the top land holding size 
groups, is already far advanced. But this is not at 
all the case in the other villages. The same picture 
is reflected in the purchase and sale of assets. Once 
again we find that the extent of transactions is very 
low.in all the villages except Chatti. Indeed there 
has been hardly any incidence of the sale of assets in 
any class in the other villages and whatever little 
purchase has been there has been more or less evenly 
spread across the classes. Even in Chatti we do not 
really find a vigourous market for transactions in land 
or other assets or a clear pattern of asset transfers 
from the poorer kisans or mazdoors to the richer sections 
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Notes Transactions are expressed as averages per household in each 
size group in each class. 




of the maliks. In other words in terms of the distri¬ 
bute on and transaction f land or othei assets we find 
that the lever of differentiation is generally very low, 

A second important feature deriving from the 
first is the very low incidence of purely landless labour. 
Even in Chatti the number of landless labour households 
is very small but this is more so in the other villages. 
Of course because the concentration of land in Chatti 
Is already well advanced, the average holding size of 
not only mazdoors but also kisans is very small (0*75 
acres and 0.85 acres respectively). But in the other 
villages even the average holding sizes are much larger. 
Ranging from between two acres to over four acres for 
mazdoors and between two acres to nearly seven acres 
in the case of kisans. 

Finally a comparison of the reported distribu¬ 
tion of ownership holdings with that of operational 
holding Indiesces that the Incidence of tenancy is mar¬ 
ginal, We have reason to believe that there is some 
under reporting of land leasing such that the actual 
extent of tenancy nay be more than what the data indi¬ 
cates, But this does not vitiate the conclusion, indi¬ 
cated hero as well as in other surveys cited above, 
that the incidence of tenancy is generally low In 
Palamau, 



CHAPTER - III 


ANALYSIS OF HOUSEHOLDS II 
PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION 


In "the previous chapter we have seen from our 
analysis of assets and asset transaction of households 
in the surveyed villages that the extent of differen¬ 
tiation in Falamau is still limited. Nevertheless the 
two basic classes of maliks and mazdoors are already 
identifiable along with the rest of the peasantry, the 
kisans, who have yet to be integrated into the capital- 
labour relationship. In order to locate these classes 
within the overall structure of production relations in 
agriculture It is necessary to analyse the nature of 
households In each class as ultimate economic units of 
that class. This has been attempted in the present 
chapter. For this purpose apart from using conventional 
data we have also constructed 'typical* consolidated 
budgets of households as producing-cum-consuming units. 
This has been done separately for each size group in a 
class in the each village. The limitations of data . 
notwithstanding- the exercise has thrown up some interest 
ing indices of deficits and indebtedness which, as we 
shall see subsequently, function as the principal basis 
of bondage. 
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1. THE KISAN HOUSEHOLDS 

Apart from the., two ..basic classes of malik and 
mazdoor there is still -a large section of rural house¬ 
holds in Palamau who cannot be treated as either maz¬ 
door households distinctly subordinated to capital or 
malik households who basically derive their livelihood 
from the surplus product of labour employed by them. 

Our principal interest in this study centres around the 
relationship between maliks and mazdoors since the 
prevailing phenomenon of bondage is basically, as we 
shall see later, a moment of the formal subsumption of 
labour under capital in the specific circumstances of 
Palamau. Nevertheless it is necessary first to analyse 
and set aside, as it were, the kisan households who have 
yet to be integrated within the labour-capital relation¬ 
ship and who thus demarcate in a sense the limits of 
penetration by this relationship in Palamau r s agri¬ 
culture. 

4 

1.1 Cultivation 

The principal economic activity of the kisans 
is cultivation, the basic data for which has been re¬ 
produced in tables 3.12 to 3.13. It will be noted • 
from table 3.11 that with the exception of Jori in all 
the villages the net area sown by this class is-more 
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TABLE - 3.11 
KTSATfSs ■LAND USE 



Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Shripalpur 

Net area' 'sown ■ ■ 

■21.48 

•23.50 

50.57 

4*66 

(acres) 

(108.74) 

(95.64) 

(52.91) 

(104*95) 

Land Irrigated 

3.07 

nil 

22.82 . 

1.29 

(acres) 

(15.54) 


(23.88 

(0.29) 

Cropping intensity 

135.25% 

102.12 % 

106.33$ 

.146.35$ 


Figures in parenthesis give % of area.owned 
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TABLE -3.12 



KISA Ih 

YIELD PEB 

ACHE 

(in 

quintals) 


, 1 i ■ 

V I L L 

AGES 


1 Chatti 

f ! 

! Daho } 

f - ..- f- 

1 

Jori * 

.. .,_ J 

Shripalpur 

Paddy 

-"j rfi 

3*83 

i.io 

3.45 

- 

Wheat 

' 1.86 


1.58 

1.40 

Maize 

. 2.46 

1.12 

* 2.04 • 

1.49 

Coarse Grain 

2.33 

0.72 

1.21 

0.85 

Oilseeds 

0.65 

0.16 

0.47 

0.68 

Pulses 

- 

0.26 

0.60 

0.83 
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or less the same as the amount of land owned by them, 
the implication being not only.a limited extent of 
leasing-in or leasing out but also a high rate of land 
utilisation. The exception in the case of Jori is 
largely attributable to uncultivable uplands. However 
while utilisation of owned land is high the cropping- 
intensity is extremely ,low. Furthermore the extent 
..of irrigation is very limited and the use of chemical 
.fertilisers,.high yielding variety seeds etc. is negli¬ 
gible, Let alone the use of tractors, even iron plough 
.are not yet in use. Consequently the yield rates are 
.also extremely low on kisan lands. Host of the kisan 
holdings are concentrated in size groups of less than 
2 acres or 2 to 6 acres, 1 Consequently with the cropped 
area per household being ..limited and such low cropping 
intensity and low yield rates it is.not surprising that 
the maximum component of land is allocated to food crops 
to meet home consumption as far as possible. Thus 
around 95$ of gross cropped area is allocated for food 
grains in all the villages, though there are variations 
in the choice of foodgrains between villages (see table 3,13), 

1, In Jori the kisan households tend to have larger 

holdings but we have just seen that here the propor¬ 
tion of owned land which is cultivated is quite low 
such that the actual cropped area available to the 
average kisan household is very limited even here. , 
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TABLE - 3.13 

KISANSs PERCENTAGE OF ABBA UNDER D IFFERENT CROPS 

( $) 

\ “‘VILLAGES I • ■ “1 

f- r —— r~---— 1 — " r 

JChatti } Daho J Jori { Shripalpur ? 

.... .t...1_,___-*- «L 


Paddy 

45.03 

14.58 

51.90 


Wheat 

19.25 

- 

6.57 

29.33 

Maize 

'25.41 

29.18 

21.70 

31.67 

Coarse Grain 

8.23 

52.08 

12.91 

32.26 

Oilseeds 

2.07 

2,08 

0.35 

3.22 

Pulses 

- 

2.08 

6.57 

3.51 

Total 

99.99$ 

100.00$ 

100.00$ 

99.99$ 


Notes- Total Is sometimes less than 100$ because 
of rounding off. 

Percentages are with respect to land operated by 
kisans. 





and even the remaining portion is allocated to oilseeds 
and pulses which are also directed for home consumption. 

1•2 Production-Consumption Budget 

Inspite of almost the entire cropped area in 
kisan lands being allocated to foodcrops for home con¬ 
sumption it is extremely significant that kisan hou se¬ 
holds in Palamau are deficit households or near deficit 
households who .just about break even . 

For examining this aspect we constructed per 
capita income-expenditure accounts for different cate¬ 
gories of kisans in all the selected villages. These 
accounts are consolidated production - consumption 
budgets constructed from the per capita averages of 
each budget component for all kisan households in each 
size group. From these per capita production - consump¬ 
tion budgets reproduced in table 3.14 it will be evident 
that most kisan households are either deficit or near 
deficit. 

Total production per capita ranges from as little 
as 0.60 quintals for holdings of less than 2 acres at 
Chatti to a maximum of 4.05 quintals per head in hold¬ 
ings over two acres in Toil. The corresponding net • 
produce per capita after eliminating seed requirements 
works out to 0.46 quintals and 3.38 quintals respecti¬ 
vely. As against this normal grain requirements per 
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capita are around 2,52 to 3.00 quintals per head per 

annum except in Daho where it is about 1.5 quintals. 

The gap is met in Daho by Gatthi, Kandh and other • 

roots, available in the forests around the village, 

on which the kisans and mazdoors depend for nearly 

4 to 5 months of the year. Thus comparing home pro- 

2 

duction to home consumption we find a production 
deficit for all categories of kisan households in all 
the villages except the more than two acre size, group 
in Tori. These grain deficits range from between 0.19 
quintals to over 2 quintals per capita. In value terms 
these quantities work out at between Rs.24,47 to 
Rs.262,65 per head per annum. 

In addition to the cost of purchasing these 
grain deficits other cash expenditures include the cost 
of production Inputs other than seed and also the cost 
of purchased consumer Items other than foodgrain. 

Against this there are non-farm cash incomes. In Chatti 
such income comes from teaching in schools, minor govern¬ 
ment services or artisan trades such as pottery. This 
works out to Rs.338,50 per head and Rs.428 per head for 
households owning less than two acres and households 
owning 2 to 6 acres respectively. In Jori off-farm cash 

2. For the purpose of constructing these budgets all 
grains have been combined into a composite category. 
For converting quantities into values a weighted 
average price - weighted according to production of 
different grains - was used. Oilseeds were left out 
of both production and consumption in the budget 
calculations. 
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income adds up to over a hundred rupees per head per 
annum r- this income coming mainly from the sale of 
firewood and labour services in development projects 
organised by a local Christian mission. In Daho off- 
farm income is negligible, there being hardly any 
sources of such employment and in Shripalpur also there 
is no off-farm income. 

1.3 Deficits Households & Debt 

The final income - expenditure balance indica¬ 
ted in the last row of the table indicates that most 
kisan households either just break even or are actually 
deficit. In Shripalpur we find an exceptionally large 
deficit of over Rs.200 per head. It will be recalled 
that Shripalpur is just a small tola with a few Chamar 
families. As it happens in the year of the survey most 
of these families had gone in for large scale mortgaging 
of land against loans ostensibly taken to construct wells. 
In fact these loans were used largely to meet the consump¬ 
tion deficits. Apart from Shripalpur in kisan households 

in the other villages we find on the average small sur- 
averages over several households and since 

pluses or deficits. Since these tables are only/responses 

to the questionnaires are necessarily approximate, these 

budgets can only be taken as roughly indicating the orders 

It • 

of magnitude involved,</_would be incorrect to assume extreme 




accuracy in the budgets. Taking such a broad view.we 
may only say that the kisan households are by and 
large on the verge of subsistence, sometimes reducing 
their consumption to even less than that of mazdoors, 
and that particularly the households in smaller size 
groups are already deficit households forced into debt. 
This phenomenon of even the kisan households being defi¬ 
cit or near deficit has far reaching implications. 

It was pointed out earlier that the extent of 
differentiation in Palamau is very limited and further¬ 
more that the class of kisans marked as it were the 
limits of differentiation and the penetration of money 
and markets. Indeed we have seen that production by 
kisan households is almost entirely the production of 
food crops for home consumption. But even here we see 
a number of ways in which.tho average kisan,household 

p 

is already having to encounter the market. Given his 
limited size of holding, low cropping intensity and 
low productivity, the kisan can produce only a part of 
his grain requirement. The remainder has to be pur¬ 
chased in the market along with other essential consu¬ 
mer items such as clothes and also in some cases cer¬ 
tain production inputs. In order to make such purchases 
he needs cash. For this he may again be selling his 
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labour-either unskilled or skilled as in the case of 
artisans. And if he is unable to find such alternative 
sources of income he must ultimately search for loans 
i.e. appear as a buyer in the rural credit market. 

It must be pointed out in this context that 
the reported extent of debts is small and bears no com¬ 
parison with the estimated budgetary deficits. Cross 
checks on the field in fact showed that the direct 
responses on indebtedness were suspect. Consequently 
we have preferred to use the estimated household budget 
deficits as indirect measures of indebtedness rather 
than the direct responses themselves. And while we may 
make some allowance for over stating expenses of under¬ 
stating incomes, the fact remains that the phenomenon 
of indebtedness appears to be extremely widespread even 
among kisans. 

In other words while the class of kisans have 
yet to be integrated within the labour-capital relation¬ 
ship, we see that the class has already been forced by 
their poverty into dependence on capital in the form of 
money lending. And it is precisely through this modus 
operand! of indebtedness that capital first begins to 
alienate land from the impoverished peasantry. 
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2 * THE MALIK HOUSEHOLDS 

We now turn to the class of landowners whose 
primary means of livlihood is the surplus (production - 
wages and inputs) produced by the labour which they 
employ and supervise. However it has to be emphasised 
at the very outset that apart from the relationship 
vis-a-vis labour this class is not homogenous in any 
other aspect. Indeed we have demonstrated in chapter II 
above that the class can be highly differentiated within 
itself. 

In Shripalpur, because of its special character 

3 

as a tola of harijan labourers, we do not have any 
The 

maliks at all. £ maliks who not only employ the mazdoor 

households of the village but also own a large part of 

the land in the revenue mouza are all residents from 

other neighbouring villages. In Daho we have only 

maliks owning more than ten acres. In Jori the maliks 

are spread across land ownership categories of more than 

10 acres, 6 to 10 acres and 2 to 6 acres. In Chatti 

maliks are found who awn even less than two acres. 

Thus while there are maliks who are affluent 

land owners there are also maliks who are themselves 

as 

extremely poor. In fact/we shall see subsequently they 
3, See the village notes in Chapter-I above. 
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TABLE -3.21 
MALIKS: LAND USB 



Chain 

Daho 

Jori 

Land owned (acres) 

153.48 

36.42 

152.85 

Net area sown (acres) 

127.10 

36.50 

78.84 


( 82.81) 

(100.22) 

(51.58) 

Area Irrigated (acres) 

42.65 

5.00 

33.98 


(27.79 

(13.73) 

(22.23) 

Cropping intensity 

123.74% 

113.70% 

101.88% 


Figures in parenthesis give % of area owned 
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are also deficit households like most of the kisan 
families in Palamau. Bug they are still maliks whose 
agricultural operations are based mainly on the employ¬ 
ment of outside labour. Such cases are found in Chatti 
among the Pandey Brahmins who are extremely poor but 
still prevented by caste taboos from taking up the 
plough themselves. • Most of them have turned in search 
of other sources of employment such as petty government 
jobs, school teaching etc. But they still remain depen¬ 
dent on agriculture-. And since they are unable to in¬ 
vest in high productivity agriculture, their only means 
of extracting surplus for themselves is the extreme 
physical exploitation of labour. 

2.1 Cultivation 

The maliks of Chatti own land not only in Chatti 
but in other neighbouring villages as well, such that 
against a total mauza size of 75 acres the maliks alone 
altogether own over 150 acres. In Jori also they control 
a little over a 150 acres but in this case the mouza size 
is over 900 acres. Finally in Daho the maliks of the 
village own only about 36 acres as against a mauza size 
of over 900 acres. But as in Shripalpur so also in Daho 
a part of the land in the mauza belongs to residents of 
other neighbouring villages. In Chatti about 83$ of 
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TABLE ~ 3.22 

' MALIKS: PERCENTAGE OF ABBA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS 

{%) 



Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Paddy 

51.94 

48.19 

53.41 

Wheat 

18.62 

12.05 

6,96 

Maize 

12.14 

12.05 

29.77 

Coarse grains 

*** 

12.05 

7.39 

Oilseeds 

6.56 

3.61 

0.84 

Pulses 

9. 53 

12.09 

1.62 

Others 

1.21 

mm 

- 


Notes Percentages are with respect to gross 

cropped area on land owned by the class 
of maliks 
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of the maliks owned area is put under crop as compared 
to only around 5o$ in Jori and over 100$ in Daho. The 
cropping intensity of maliks in Jo..-i is again the lowest 
at 101.88$, inspite of 22.23$ irrigation, as compared to 
113.70$ in Daho where only 13.73$ of the land owned by 
the maliks is irrigated. In Chatti the proportion of 
malik land which is irrigated is 27.79$ and the crop¬ 
ping intensity is 123.74$ (see table 3.21). 

The large bulk of malik land also is put under 
foodgrains. as compared to 90$ or more in kisan lands, 
the proportion of cropped area under foodgrains in malik 
lands in around S0$- to 85$, the rest of the land being 
allocated to pulses, oilseeds and,in Chatti, some sugar¬ 
cane and potatoes. What is interesting however is the 
difference in the mix of foodgrains. Thus coarse grains 

which occupy a large share of kisan lands account for 

and 

only 12.05$, 7.39$ / 0$ of malik lands in Daho, Jori 

and Chatti respectively, Paddy on the other hand uni¬ 
formly accounts for about 50$ of cropped area in malik 
lands in all three villages. Maize and wheat together 
account for another 25$ to 40$ of cropped area 
(table 3.22). : 

The use of inputs and the level of technology- 
in malik farms is not much better than in kisan' farms. 
There is a marginal use of chemical fertiliser by one 



or two malik households owning around 20 to 30 acres of 
land hut there was not a single case of use of new high 
yielding variety seeds. There was also not a single 
case of the use of tractors among the surveyed house¬ 
holds and even the ploughs used are still light wooden 
ploughs dr aim by snail bullocks. This is consistent with 
the data presented in chapters I and II earlier which 
show that the use of tractors or iron ploughs is still 
a very recent and limited phenomenon in Palamau. Further¬ 
more we have seen above that the extent of irrigation is 
also quite limited even on malik lands. 

This low level of technology, inputs and irriga¬ 
tion reflects itself in extremely low productivity as 
in the case of kisan farms. In fact in some cases, e.g,. 
paddy and maize in Jori or wheat in Chatti, the yield 
rate actually turns out to be lower than on kisan lands. 
The yield rates per acre of different crops in malik 
lands in the three villages is presented in table 3.23, 

For paddy the yield rate varies from 2 to 4.54 quintals 
per acre. For wheat, maize and coarse grains it is 

about 1.5 quintals to 3 quintals per acre. For oilseeds 

* 

and pulses the yield varies between 0.56 quintals to 
1.33 quintals per acre only. 
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TABLE - 3.23 

MALIKS: YI-TL'D PER 

ACRE 

(in 

quintals) 


Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Paddy- 

4.54 

2.00 

3.22 

Wheat 

1.49 

2.00 

2.07 

Maize 

2.73 

1.20 

1. 55 

Coarse grains 


2.00 

1.52 

Oilseeds 

0.67 

1.33 

0. 57 

Pulses 

0.83 

0.80 

0,56 

Others 

_ 

we 

- - 
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2.2 Production-Consumption Budgets 

The net economic position of a peasant house¬ 
hold whether kisan 3 raalik or mazdoor can be captured 
in terms of household budgets where each household is 
seen as a consuming unit as well as a producing unit. 

In general most households would have both these aspects. 
Such budgets are presented in table 3.24 for malik house¬ 
holds of different size groups in the three villages.* 

Starting from the top‘of the table we notice 
first of all that compared to'the kisan budgets 
(table 3.14} a new item. - the grain wage bill - has 
appeared as a new cost item in the maliks budget. Ind 
it is interesting to note that this wage component of 
of total produce increases with the decrease in size 
of holding. Thus from a minimum of about 15$ of total 
produce in the largest holdings the wage component goes 
up to around 37$ in the smallest holdings. This increas¬ 
ing wage component with declining size of holding implies 
that as we move from large to small holdings the surplus 
component of total product declines and the smaller 


4, As in the kisan budgets presented in section 1,2 above 
& the mazdoor budgets which follow the data is prese- 
ted per capita rather-than per household . This has 
been done in order to incopcrate the effect of family 
size which, as we have soon in chaptor-II, varies 
significantly between size groups of holdings. 
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maliks have to push their labourers the most in order to 
extract their surplus. As we shall see in chapter-V 
below this fact is also reflect in their employment of 
bonded labour. 

A comparison of the surplus or net grain produce 
available per capita with the normal grain requirement 
per capita in different size groups of malik households 
shows that households owning six acres or less are defi¬ 
cit in grain and have to buy in the market. To this 
grain surplus or deficit, converted into cash value, 
we have to add non-farm income. And from this we need 
to deduct cost of inputs other than seed and expenditure 
on consumption other than foodgrains to arrive at the 
net balance in household budgets. 

It turns out that most of the malik households 
also just about break even, a significant surplus accru¬ 
ing only to the largest size class of malik owning more 
than ten acres. At the other end we find maliks in the 
less than 2 acres category who are heavily deficit. 

These are mainly the Pandey Brahmin households in Chatti 
we have already referred to earlier. So far they have 
met the deficits through sales of land, but their land 
base is already very small and it will not be long 
before they are squeezed off the land. 
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Secondly, we find, as expected, that the quantum 
of surplus decreases (deficits increase) as we move to 
smaller holding size groups. In Jori, where this pattern 
is violated, it' will be noticed that the balance is posi¬ 
tive here because of an unusually large sum of non-farm 
income. This has happened only because of the excep¬ 
tional situation of a couple of families in' this cate¬ 
gory who have found relatively lucrative’jobs in the 
nearby catholic mission. 

2.3 A LACK OF INVESTIBLE SURPLUS 

The essential point to be grasped in the for¬ 
going analysis is that though they are maliks, the malik 
households in Palamau are also generally poor. No one 
except the very largest land owners have savings which 
they may invest in agriculture. And even these large 
landowners who have such surpluses invariably also have 
business interests outside agriculture - especially in 
various types of trade and government contracts. 

Thus very little of the surplus extracted from 
agriculture is recycled into agriculture* And the-- 
spread of modem technology, whether mechanical or bio¬ 
chemical, has consequently been marginal even among • 

the class of maliks while the extent of irrigation 

! 

remains limited. The level of productivity on malik 
farms is not much more than that.on the kisan farms. 



And where the productivity remains so low the main •’ 
thrust of extracting surplus is of course on the 
extreme physical exploitation of labour, 'As we shall 
see below this fact is central to an understanding of 
the phenomenon of bondage in Palamau. 

3. THE MAZDOOR HOUSEHOLDS 

The third and 5 from our point of view, the mosi 
important class is the class of mazdoors whose princi¬ 
pal source of livlihood is the sale of their labour 
power,' It is within the ranks of this class that we 
find that unfortunate creature - the bonded labourer. 
However it is not yet our immediate purpose here to 
analyse the latter, ie shall attempt here only an 
assessment of the mazdoor class as a whole, their eco¬ 
nomic situation and conditions of living, completing 
thereby our description of the total structure of 
agrarian relations within which the system of bonded 
labour perpetuates itself in Palamau. 

3.1 Wage Income and Employment 

The principal source of livlihood of the maz¬ 
door is wage labour. In Palamau wages are generally 
paid in kind, the cash equivalent being paid for certain 
days if the labourer requests the malik to pay a cash 
wage so that he can purchase one or another item of 
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consumption. There is not much variation in the daily 

wage rate for ploughing, sowing and other operations 

except harvesting. But what is surprising is the 

large variation in wage rates for the same operation 

between different villages 'even though they are-all 

in the same district. Thus while the average daily 

5 

wage rate is about 3 kg. of grain in Jori it goes 
down to 1,75 kg. in Chatti and Shripalpur - and only 
1.50 kg. in Daho (table 3.31). In the case of har¬ 
vesting -however the wage rate appears to be quite ■ 
uniform between the selected villages i.e. one bundle 
out of every 22 bundles which are harvested. On the 
average this works, out to roughly 4.00 kg. per day for 
a normal working day at the average intensity of work. 

, There are. also variations in. -the' number, of days 
for which employment is available for a' particular, ope¬ 
ration in the; different villages (table 2.71). Thus 
ploughing operations provide on the average about 25 
to 30 days of employment in Jori and Daho whereas in 
Shripalpur and Chatti it provides about 39 days and 44 
days respectively. Sowing and other operations prior 
to harvesting provide about 18 to 25 days of employment 

5. The wage is generally paid in the same grain which is 
being grown. However the choice remains with the 
malik who may, and quite frequently, does, pay the 
wage in an inferior grain when superior grains like 
■ paddy- or wheat are being grown. 
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in Shripalpur, Jqri and Daho as. compared to 34 days 
in Chatti. Harvesting on the other hand"provides only 
5 days ..of employment on an average in Chatti as com¬ 
pared to 12 or 13 days in the other villages. 

While these variations may he partly explained 
by differences in cropping pattern and the cropped 
area in relation to the number of labourers available 
in a- particular village, the principal explanation 
seems to.be in terms of labour mobility. Thus in 
Chatti which is. located among a cluster of other 
easily accessible villages the labourers also find 
employment outside the village for ploughing and sowing 
operations. This also holds to some extent for Shripal- 
pur. But it is not possible in Daho and Jori -which are 
-isolated villages typical of the afforested hilly blocks 
in the district. Conversely at the time of harvesting, 
when maliks are anxious to have the operation completed 
as quickly as possible, outside labour is employed in 
Chatti, such that the labourers resident in the village 
find employment for a smaller period. 

The greater mobility of labour in Chatti also 
reflects itself in off farm employment outside the vil¬ 
lage. Nearly two months of such employment as coolies 
is available with private contractors in roadworks etc. 
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during the off season at Chatti. No such employment is 
available in the other villag'es. .fypica^ly both hus¬ 
band and xi/ife go out to work as a couple in such off- 
farm operations outside the village. The women are 
paid a cash wage of As.2.50 per day as against Rs.2.75 
or As,3,00 for the men, the average daily wage rate 
working out to Rs.2.61, 

The aggregate number 'of days of Employment per 

mazdoor and aggregate wage earnings in cash and kind per 

person in a year in the selected villages’ is presented 

in table 3.32. The total days of farm employment varies 

from about 55 days in Jori to about 83 days in Chatti. 

However because of higher wage rate in Jo.ri the annual 

6 

grain wage income per head is highest in Jori. On the 
other hand the off farm employment of .nearly two months 
in the year in Chatti gives them an additional cash in¬ 
come of Rs. 150.81 on the average as compared to zero or 
negligible cash income in the other villages. 


6. It is necessary to point out here that the wage rate 
is higher in Jori because of a special factor i.e. 
the presence of an old Catholic' mission in the block 
which controls a large parish-where it conducts in¬ 
tensive cultivation. The mission has its ‘own power 
generation, while the entire block is without elec¬ 
tricity as yet, a complex of modern facilities in¬ 
cluding residential schools, colleges etc,, tractors 
and scores of electric pumps for irrigating the 
field. The mission also pays the labourers the regu¬ 
lation minimum wage. ; And while it is the only employer 
to do so, it is nevertheless a very large employer such 
that their policy has' forced- up the general level of 
wages in the neighbourhood of the parish.' 
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TABLE - 3.32 


MAZDOOR: ANHUAL EMPLOYMENT & WAGE EARNING PER CAPITA 



Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Shripalpnr 

Mandays of farm 
employment per 
c apita 

82.95 

67.38 

54.83 

70.07 

Mandays of Non- 
farm employment 
per capita 

57.78 

nil 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Grain wage earn¬ 
ings per cppita 

160.OOKg. 

135.14Kg. 

178.19kg. 

138.20 Kg, 

Cash wage earn¬ 
ings per capita 

150.81 

nil 

13.57 

23.55 
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3.2 Own Production 

In addition to their wage earnings most mazdoor 

households manage to produce some output of their own 

however small. We have already seen in Chapter-II that, 

the number of purely landless labourers is quite small 

in any of the selected villages* In Chatti and 3hri- 

palpur.the average holding size per capita of mazdoors 

In 

is only half an acre or less. _/ Daho and Jori it goes 
up to 1*19 acres and 1.30 acres respectively (table 3.33). 
But while the average holding size of mazdoors in Jori 

t a * 

is largest, the gross cropped area adds up to only 55.30# 
of owned area here as compared to between 103# to 115# 
in the other villages. Nevertheless the mazdoors in 
Jori also enjoy the highest rate of irrigation at nearly 
19# of owned area as compared to about 5# or less in 
the other villages, such that the home production per 
capita of mazdoors is the highest in Jori at 0.75 
quintals per annum (0.64 quintals net of seed require¬ 
ments). In comparison the net own grain output of 
mazdoors in the other villages works out to between 
0.22 to 0.29 quintals per capita per annum. 

3.3 Household Budgets & Debt 

As in the case of kisan and malik households, 
consolidated annual household budgets have also been 
constructed for the mazdoor class where wage earnings 
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TABLB - 3.33 

MAZDOOR: LAND USE AND OWN OUTPUT PER CAPITA 



Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Shripalpur 

Area owned (acres) 

0 m 54 

1.-19 

1.30 

0.37 

Area Irrigated* 

5,69% 

nil 

18,70% 

4*79% 

Gross area sown* 

115.31% 

H 

O 

f° 

O 

to 

55,30% 

108.27% 

Grain total produce 
(quintals) 

0.26 

0.30 

0.75 

0.34 

Seed Requirement 
(quintals) 

0.04 

0.05 

0.13 

0.06 

Net grain produce per 
capita (quintals) 

0.22 

0* 25 

0.64 

0.29 

* These percentages 

are with 

respect 

to area 

owned 




and own productions have been brought together to be 
compared against consumption requirements. Once again 
the budgets have been presented per capita rather than 
per household in order to incorporate the effect of 
varying family sizes in comparisons with other classes. 

** The first striking feature of the budgets 
(table 3.34) is the large grain deficit of 1.02 quintals 
per capita in Chatti. This is inspite of mazdoors 
having the highest number of days of farm employment 
in this village. This happens because even though the 
grain wage income in Chatti is relatively high, the 
per capita grain consumption of mazdoors in Chatti is 
also the highest. In fact referring back to tables 2.54 
and 2.64 it will be evident that mazdoors in Chatti 
consume more grain per capita than some categories of 
kisans or even maliks. Consequently the cash require¬ 
ment for purchasing the grain deficit in the market is 
also the highest for mazdoors in Chatti and so is the 
expenditure on other consumption items (though here the 
differences are marginal). Nevertheless it will be 
recalled that mazdoors in Chatti also have a substan¬ 
tial cash wage income from off farm employment which 
mazdoors in other villages do not have. Consequently 
even though the average mazdoor household in Chatti is 
deficit, their quantum of deficit is the least. 
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In terms of deficit the mazdoors of Jori are the 
best off after Chatti.. Their annual grain wage income 
is the highest because of a higher wage rate, as we have 
seen, but their consumption is lower than in- Chatti such 
that they have a purchaseable grain deficit of only .07 
quintals per head per annum. Nevertheless the Jori maz- 

v . t 

doors lack the opportunity of off-farm employment such 
that their final cash deficit of Rs.67.29 per capita is 
more than in Chatti. 

In this Daho makes an interesting comparison with 

Jori, For even though "Daho does not enjoy -a high grain 

wage rate like Jori, its purchaseable grain deficit is 

about the same as that of Jori. This is because of the 

much lower’grain requirement in Daho where both mazdoors 

and the poor kisans survive on Gatthi, Kandh and other 

roots from the surrounding forests for nearly 4 to 5 

.. * ** 

months of-the year,_ Nevertheless mazdoors in Daho have 
no cash income at all such that they ultimately end up 
with a larger cash deficit than the mazdoors of Jori. 

Finally we have the mazdoors in Shripalpur who 
are undoubtedly the worst off in all respects. They 
neither have a high grain wage rate as at Jori, nor any 
consumable grain substitutes, however inferior, as in 
Daho. Consequently they end up with a large purchaseable 
grain deficit like the mazdoors of Chatti, But again 
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TABLE — 3.34 


MAZDOORSs CONSOLIDATED ANMAL BUDGETS PER CAPITA 



Chatti 

Daho 

Jori 

Shripalpur 

Grain wage income per 
capita (quintals) 

1*60 

1.35 

1.78 

1. 

38 

Own grain output per 
capita (quintals) 

0.22 

0o25 

0.64 

0. 

29 

Annual grain requirement 
( quintals) 

2.84 

1.51 

2.49 

2. 

50 

Estimated grain deficit 
(quintals) 

- 1.02 

~ 0.09 

~ 0.07 

0. 

83 

Cash value of grain 
deficit (Rs.) 

- 131.33 ■ 

- 11.59 

- 9.01 

# 

a 

H 

i 

86 

Cost of other inputs 
(Rs.) 

- 16.15 

- 

4.27 

2. 

,15 

Other Consumption 
Expenditure (Rs.) 

- 68.40 

- 65.96 

- 67.58 

- 66, 

,60 

Annual Cash 

Income (Rs*) 

151.01 

mm 

+ 13.57 

23. 

,55 

Annual Savings (Rs.) 

- 64.87 

- 77.56 

- 67.29 

-152. 

,06 
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unlike the mazdoors of Chatti they do not have a com¬ 
pensating opportunity for cash wage employment outside 
the village, such that they end up with the largest 
cash deficit among mazdoors. of all the selected vil- 
laves. In.fact.while the largest cash deficit among 
the mazdoors of other villages is Rs.77.55 per capita 
the cash deficit in Shripalpur works out to twice this 

amount at Rs.i52.06 per capita-per annum. We had seen 

-■a 

earlier that/similar situation obtained for the kisan 
Households in Shripalpur. Like them the mazdoprs 1 of 
Shripalpur have also mortgaged their land against loans 
to meet the gap. However this is no more than a tem- , 
porary postponement of a persistent and impossible 
problem in Shripalpur and it appears to be well on the 
way towards total depopulation. If pressures persist* 
as they are likely to, then even the 12 remaining fami¬ 
lies of what is now just a harijan tola are also likely 
to migrate. 

But these inter-village variations apart, what 
is most significant about the mazdoor household budgets 
is that in all the villages we find that the average 
mazdoor household is deficit, md it is important to 

stress that.where.a househol d is already jiving at the 

bare minimum of subsist ence con sumption, a deficit of the 



order of Rs,65 to Rs.75 per capita, is by no means neg¬ 
ligible, Notice that the sum total of their consumption 
adds up generally to around 2,5 to 3.0 quintals of food- 
grain per year and a total oonsumption of all other items 
of only Rs.5.00 to Rs.6.00 par month . In other words 
their annual cash deficit .is greater than their total 
expenditure on-all consumption other than foodgrains . 

Clearly the deficit of the average mazdoor 
household in Palamau is not something which he can wipe 
out. Taking this deficit to measure his annual require¬ 
ment of a loan, it is clear that the mazdoors of Palamau 
are hopelessly dependent on debt. And as we shall see 
below it is this hopeless dependence of the mazdoor on 
his loans which the malik employs as his principal in¬ 
strument In creating and perpetuating the system of 
bondage. 
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CHAP-TBR - IV 

ECONOMICS OF BONDAGE - I 
CONCEPTS & ORIGIN 

1. K..B REAL & FORMAL SUBSUMPTION OF LABOUR TOT PER CAPITAL 

Our analysis of households from the selected vil¬ 
lages in the preceding two chapters describes the speci¬ 
fic economic situations of households belonging to dif¬ 
ferent economic classes i.e. the kisans, mazdoors and 
maliks. On the basis of this analysis we may now proceed 
to examine the nature of the relationships between the 
class of maliks and the class of mazdoors - in particular 
the relationship of bondage - which forms the central 
focus of our study. 

1*1 Absolute and Relative Surplus 

For this.purpose it is useful to begin by clari¬ 
fying certain concepts of economic surplus which are 
basic'to our analysis. Out of a total 1 amount'produced 
by a labourer on his maliks farm during a particular 
agricultural ye .r one part goes back to him in the form 
of wages. Since this is a payment a malik necessarily 
has to make in order to employ the labourer and sustain 
production this is called the necessary part of the 

1. This total is net of inputs, wear & tear of imple¬ 
ments etc. 
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product or simply necessary product . The remainder is 
the s ..rplus product which acrues to the malik. 

Total Product » Necessary Product + Surplus Product 
It is evident that in the above expression it is 
Surplus Product .which the malik is ultimately interes¬ 
ted. in maximising for it is this part which accrues to 
him. Basically there are two ways in which he can do 
this. One is to raise the productivity of labour such 
that from the same amount of labour a greater output is 
realised. This can be done by the application of better 
techniques, more or better inputs etc. But all this 
requires investment. An increase in the quantity of 
physical capital relative to labour which is technically 
known as the organic composition of capital. Such an 
increase in the size of the surplus product arising out 
of an increase in the size of physical capital relative 
to‘labour is described as an increase in relative surplus . 

An Alternative means of raising the quantity of 
surplus product which the malik can pursue is simply a 
harsher physical exploitation of the labourer as a sub¬ 
stitute for investment in raising labour productivity. 

He can do this by either (a) cutting down the quantity 
of wages or necessary product while keeping the amount 
of labour hours fixed or (b) Lenthening the working day 

* This is only a rough description not a rigourous 
definition of the concept. 




by increasing the hours of work while keeping the level 
of w&.es or necessary product fixed or (c) by keeping 
both wages and hours of work fixed but simply pressuris¬ 
ing the labourer to work harder or more intensively. By 
any of these methods or a combination of them the absolute 
amount of surplus product extracted from the labourer could 
be increased without any new investment or real increase 
in labour productivity. An increase of the surplus product 
on this basis, without any change In the size of physical 
capital-relative to labour, is called an increase in abso¬ 
lute surplus . * 

Thus while there may be variations within a parti¬ 
cular approach, basically there are these two approaches 
which a.malik can follow in order to raise the size of 
his surplus product. One based on investment and in¬ 
creases in the productivity of labour which is called 
the’ increase of relative surplus. The other based on 
simply the harsher physical exploitation of labour which 
is called the increase of absolute surplus, as we shall 
see in the next section, this distinction in the basis 
of :■ extracting surplus marks out two altogether different 
historical stages in the development of capitalist 
production. And this distinction Is crucial to our grasp 
of the present structure of agrarian relations in Palamau. 




' It is necessary to explain also the concept of 
an in ostable surplus . me total surplus product accru¬ 
ing to the malik forms his income.^ Out of this he will 
have to meet the consumption needs of his household. 

And if there is any surplus left over then that forms 
his investable surplus . Hence it is important not to 
confuse the notion of investable surplus with that of 
surplus product. Investable surplus is only that part 
of the surplus product which is left over and above the 
consumption requirements of his household . The existence 
of an investable surplus or the lack of it is crucial 
in determining whether the quantum of surplus produce 
can be' maximised by increasing absolute surplus or 
increasing relative surplus. For it is only when the 
malik has an investable surplus that he can consider 
additional investments in raising labour productivity. 

On the other hand the availability of an investable sur¬ 
plus does not automatically ensure that the surplus 
will be invested on the farm for the malik may put his 
surplus in a more profitable Investment elsewhere, e.g. 
trade, or simply fritter it away on luxury consumption. 

2. Note that-this also is net of his input costs etc. 

.since they were already netted out in defining the 
original total product. 



The two modes of expansion of the surplus product 
discussed above, i.e. absolute surplus and relative sur¬ 
plus, correspond to two distinct historical stages in 
the development of capitalism* This is not to imply 
that absolute and relative surplus are mutually exclu¬ 
sive. The same enterprise may be trying to raise both 
at the same time. Or atleast some enterprises or 
branches of industry inay be expanding absolute surplus 
while others are expanding relative surplus during the 
same period of time. It is the relative importance or 
dominance of one or the other means of expanding the 
surplus product in a particular historical period which 
marks out the specific stage of capitalist development 
during that period* 

1*2 The Formal Subsumption of Labour under Capital ' 

When capital first makes its appearance in the 
sphere of production it does so only indirectly in the 
form of merchant capital or money-lenders capital which 
extracts surplus from the sphere of production but does 
so from the outride as it were. There is as yet no 
direct control of the Sphere of production by capital. 

No subsumption of labour under capital. But these 
early forms of capital which precede the appearance of 
capitalist production as such also act as the modus 
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onerand! of capital’s penetration and control of the 
sphere of production itself. Generally they are the 
principal means of capital acquiring the existing means 
of production or agricultural.land. 

However even when capital appropriates the means 
of production and begins to directly control the sphere 
of production, ”this change does not in itself imply a 
fundamental modification in the real nature of the 
labour process,, the actual process of production”. "On 
the contrary the fact is that capital subsumes the 
labour process as it finds it, that is to say, it takes 
over an existing labour process ,, developed by different 
and more archaic'modes of production, .And since that is 
the case it is evident that capital took over on avail¬ 
able, established labour process . For example, handi¬ 
craft a mode of agriculture corresponding to a small, 
independent peasant economy. If changes occur in these 
traditional established labour processes after their 
takeover by Capital, these are nothing but the gradual 
consequences of that subsumption.-' The work may become 
more continuous or orderly under the eye of the interested 
capitalist, but in themselves these changes do not affect 
the character of the actual labour process, the actual 
mode of working. This stands in striking contrast to 
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the development of/ specifically capitalist mode of pro- 
ductiJi (large scale industry etc.) 5 the latter not only 
transforms the situations of the various agents of pro¬ 
duction, it also revolutionizes their actual mode of 
labour and the real nature of the labour processes as a 
whole. It is in contradistinction to this last that we 
come to designate as the formal subsumption of labour 
under capital what we have discussed earlier, viz. the 
takeover by capital of a mode of labour developed before 
the emergence of capitalist relations. The latter as a 
form of compulsion by which surplus labour is exacted 
by extending the duration of labour time - a mode of 
compulsion not based on personal relations'of domination 
and dependency, but simply on differing economic func¬ 
tions - this is common to both forms. -However, the 
specifically capitalist mode of production has yet 
other methods of exacting-surplus value at - its disposal. 
But given a pre-existing mode of labour i.e, an estab¬ 
lished development of the productive power of labour* and 
a mode of-labour corresponding" to this productive power, 
surplus■- value can be created only by lengthening the " 
working day l.e. "by increasing absolute ‘surplus valuie l ' 
In the formal subsumption of labour under capital this. . 
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is the sole manner of producing surplus - value". 

The above description by Marx, which we have quoted 
at some length here for its lucid exposition, establishes 
very clearly the decisive importance of absolute surplus 
as the sole means available to the capital owner to extract 
surplus product in that early stage of capitalist deve¬ 
lopment when capita^ has already penetrated the sphere of 
production but done so without as yet transforming the 
pre-existing material - technical basis of the production 
process to match with its own needs. This is the stage 
which has been described as a purely formal subsumption 
of labour under capital . 

• i 

1.3 The Real Subsumption of Labour under Capital 

As against this early capitalism the more deve¬ 
loped stage of real capitalism is described thus: "The 
general features of the fo rmal subsumption remain viz. . 
the direct subordination of the labour process to capital , 
irrespective of the state of its technological develop¬ 
ment, But on this foundation there now arises a techno¬ 
logically and otherwise specific mode of production - 
capitalist production - which transforms the nature of 
the labour process and its actual condition . > Only when 

3. See Karl Marx - Capital Vol.l, Penguin edition, 1976, 
Appendix - Results of the Immediate Process of Produc¬ 
tion, p.1021, The terms surplus-labour and surplus 
value used by Marx here may be substituted by the term 
surplus produce for our purpose. 
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that happens do we witness the real subsumption of labour 
under"capital". 

"The real subsumption of labour under capital is 
developed in all the forms evolved by relative, as 
opposed to absolute' surplus-value. With the real sub¬ 
sumption of labour under capital a complete (and cons¬ 
tantly repeated) revolution takes place in the mode of 
production, in the productivity of the workers and in 
the relation between workers and capitalists". 

"With the real subsumption of labour under: capital, 
all the changes in the labour process already discussed 
now become reality. The social forces of production of 
labour are now developed, and with large scale produc¬ 
tion comes the direct application of science and techno¬ 
logy. On the one hand capitalist production now estab¬ 
lishes itself as a mode of production sui generis and 
brings' into being a new mode of material production. On 
the other hand, the latter itself forms the basis of 
development of capitalist relations whose adequate form, 

therefore, presupposes a definite stage in the evolu- 

4 

tion of the productive forces of labour". 

The description of this later, more advanced form 
of real capitalist relations of production is provided 
here to establish by contrast the specificity of the more 
4. Karl Marx, op.cit .pp. 1034-1035^ 
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archaic and backward form of capitalist relations - which 
are nevertheless capitalist relations with "labour sub¬ 
ordinated to capital . Unlike in the latter in the former 
the employer does not have relative surplus as the basis 
of extracting larger quantities of surplus product from 
his labour. Instead the sole means available to him is 
increasing absolute surplus . Consequently, as we have 
explained earlier, increasing labour productivity is not 
a characteristic of this early structure of capitalist 
relations. This Is substituted instead by the sheer 
intensified physical exploitation of labour - lengthen¬ 
ing of the working day, etc. What-we popularly call 
sweated labour. 

Indeed It is precisely the possibility and the 
actual fact of continuing investment and a rising stock 
of physical capital in relation to labour, resulting in 
a constantly rising productivity of labour,which forms 
the real content of a transition from the one stage of 
capitalism to the other - from the formal to the real 
subordination of labour, 

"It has already been noted that a definite and 

constantly growing.minimum..amount_.Qf. capital i s both 

the necessary precondition and the constant result of 

5 

the specifically capitalist mode of production". 


5. Karl Marx, op . cit ., p.1035. 
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We have explained at some length the nature of 
absolute and relative surplus and the two distinct 
stages of capitalist development corresponding to these 
two forms of surplus because,.as we shall argue imme¬ 
diately below, it is precisely the archaic, backward 
form of capitalist relations, based on the extraction 
of absolute surplus, which appeared towards the end of 
the 19th century in Palamau. The appearance of the 
system of bonded labour was in fact nothing but a 
specific form of the formal subsumption of labour under 
capital in Palamau*s agriculture. And the persistence 
of this bonded labour system up to the present is again 
nothing but a symptom of the persistence of precisely 
this archaic backward structure of capitalist relations 
in Palamau*s agriculture. Thus in exploring the future 
of this bonded labour system the central question is 
really the prospects of a transition from the formal 
to the real subordination of labour under capital in 
the structure of agrarian relations, 

2. EMERGENCE OP THE KAMIUTI (Bonded Labour1 
SYSTEM- IN PALAMAU 

2,1, Penetration of Capital into Land 

' In the year 1895 a special order was passed in 
the Chotanagpur area by which the then existing i^aras, 
jagirs, minhai (revenue free) land grants and other 



existing tenures were' converted into permanent, herit¬ 
able, transferable and non-resumable estates - either 
revenue paying or revenue free. This was in effect 
the Permanent Settlement reaching Palamau a hundred 
years after its introduction in other parts of the Bengal 
presidency. The order also explicitly provided for the 
application of the sale law to land in order to facili¬ 
tate the realisation of revenue arrears through the auc¬ 
tion of defaulting estates. Thus by a single stroke the 
entire structure of traditional rights on the land *» 
originally deriving from sheer political power and 
social custom - had been reduced to the commodity form. 
Land now became a piece of private property to be bought 
and sold just like any other commodity on the market. 

This new rule of property^ moreover, was not merely 
juridical but had a real economic content. For by this 
time Palamau had already witnessed a substantial spread 
of capital not only in moneylending and trade but also 
manufacturing. The 1891 census, for instance, records 
that there were already 10,000 persons engaged injnpney . 
lending and trade, their numbers doubling to reach 20,000 
by 1921, There were also,.by 1891,-manufacturing enter¬ 
prises in nearly sixty different branches' of industry 

6, See P.C, Tallents - District Gazeteer, Palamau, 1926* 
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supporting a population of well over two lakhs. This 
amounted to over 13$ of the districts population.as 
compared,to less than 10 $ being supported by the entire 

7 ' ■ 

non-•agricultural sector in recent years. The first 
coal mine in Rajhara came up in 1847. The ’Bihar Cotton 
Road' was laid in 1863, following the cotton crisis of 
tho American civil war to link the cotton growing areas 
of Palamau and Sirguj a to the world cotton market via 
Calcutta. By 1902 Palamau had been connected to the 
railway network, A major cement plant had come up in 
the district by 1922. At this time the district was 
already a large exporter of lac, catechu, cement coal, 
oilseeds, animal fats, hides and skins 5 its imports 
consisting of grain, piece goods, sugar, salt, kerosene 
and tobbaco. 

Furthermore, in the hundred years or so which had 
p'asseu since the introduction of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment "of 1793 a buoyant, land market had already formed in 
tho rest of the Bengal Presidency. After on initial 
sluggishness, land prices were rising rapidly by the 
latter half of the 19th century,- especially between 
1859 - 69 and again between 1918 & 1929. And the prices 

7, See occupational statistics in Chapter-I above. 



were indeed particularly high in Bihar at between ten 
to eighteen times the re\ .nue demand as compared to less 
than eight times in Bengal. 8 Hence even though Palaman 
itself had been kept outside the Permanent Settlement, 
the district was now integrated within a larger regional 
economy which already had a well developed and buoyant 
market for land. 

In other words capital had already established 
itself in the district by the end of the 19th. century 
along with a buoyant land market in the larger regional 
economy within which the district was now integrated. 

And capital was now also confronted by a tendency of 
rising agricultural prices. Following a series of ■ 
droughts culminating in the terrible famine of 1897, 
when crop output fell by 40$, agricultural prices increased 
<|uite sharply at the turn of the century. And as indi¬ 
cated in table 4.21 below the first, spurt was. followed 
by a period of low prices around 1905, but by 1910-1915 
they again showed a sustained rising trend which was 
still persisting in 1920. 


8 . See B.B. Choudhury - Land Markets in Eastern India 
1793-1940, pt. Is- The Movement of Land Prices, 
Indian Eeon. & Soc. Hist. Review. January-Marcn, 
1975, tables 4 & 5. 
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TABLE -4.21 

FOODGRAIH PRICES IN PALAMAU 



.Common Rice 

Wheat 

Maize 

Grain 

1875 

1.68 

2.34 

1.23 

. 2.05 

1885 

2.28 

2.18 

1.47 

2.23 

1895 

2.96 

2.77 

2.22 

2.85 

1901 

3.36 

4.44 

- 

5.07 

1905 

2.23 

2.73 

- 

2.37 

1910 

3.55 

3.55 

- 

2,15 

1915 

4.74 

- 

3.65 

4.44 

1920 

7.11 

- 

5. 92 

7.11 


Source: Palamau Statistics 1900-1901 to 1910-11, 
Patna,1913.District Gazeteersi926, 1961. 


Capital was thus ready by this time to move into agri¬ 
culture as a new avenue of profitable enterprise in 
Palamau. And the final juridical hurdle in its path 
was removed as it were by the order of 1895. 

This was followed by two important developments. 
On the one hand there was a sharp increase in the area 
brought under cultivation, the gross area sown going 

up from 3.86 lakh acres in 1911-12 to 6.19 lakh acres 
9 

in 1921. But alongside this there was also a large 

i ■■ 

scale expropriation of the poor tenantry. Operating . 
9. See Chapter-I above. 







mainly through the instrument of' usury, i.e. indebted¬ 
ness - ’default' - land alienation, capital was alie¬ 
nating land from the tenantry at such an alarming rate 
that the British colonial, administration had to issue 
fresh legislation, the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act of 1908 
which specifically disallowed the alienation of land 
cultivated by peasants of the scheduled castes or 
tribes. 10 

2.2 Labour Migration and Debt Bondage 

The penetration of c apital into land occurred 
partly in the form of professional money lenders and 
merchants acquiring new interests in land. But it 
also took the form of moneyed families in the service 
of the old aristocracy or the colonial government 
acquiring new interests in land and even some of the 
old landlords now-having their traditional rights 
converted into a new and profitable addition to their 
private asset port-folio, 11 An asset priced on the 
market and exchangeable against money capital. This 
was, in other words, the principal moment of capital 
penetrating into agriculture - the capitalisation of 
land. 

10. See K. Suresh Singh, op.cit.. p.14. 

11, See B.B. Choudhury - Land Markets in Eastern India 

1793-1940, pt.II:- The Changing Composition of the 
Landed Society, Indian Econ. & Soc. Hist. Review , „ 
April-June, 1975. ~ ‘ ™ ' 



However the capitalisation of land was not the 
same as, capital formatioi,. on the land. The new owners 
of'-land as capital were interested in extracting surplus 
from the land. But it was a different matter when it 
came to investing on the development of the land. It is 
instructive to observe for instance that while acreage 
went up from 3.86 lakh acres in 1911 to 6.19 lakh acres 
in 1921, area irrigated only went up during the same 
period from. 61,000 acres to 90,041 acres i.e, the pro¬ 
portion of irrigated area-to cropped are actually went 

downi The implications of this for cropping intensity 

12 

and agricultural productivity are obvious. 

Surplus was thus to be extracted not by increas¬ 
ing relative surplus but by increasing absolute surplus. 
This was that initial archaic stage of capitalism in ; 
Palawan*s agriculture when labour was only formally 
subordinated to capital , as opposed to its real sub¬ 
ordination. The increasing physical exploitation of 
labour, not its rising productivity, formed the princi¬ 
pal basis of extracting the surplus product. "What capital 
now required in agriculture was thus the rural analogue 
of ‘sweated labour’ in industry. 

12. This must unfortunately remain an indirect, inference 
since the relevant data on yields and intensity for 
this period are not available. 


But for this purpose capital found the rural 
labour situation in Palamau extremely unfavourable. 

Right from the time of the Leslie settlement .the. tenan¬ 
try of Palamau had experienced an increasing degree of 

13 

impoverishment thanks to rack renting by the Jagirdars. 
This had provoked a series of peasant rebellions during 
the first half of the 18th century. But resistence not 
•withstanding, the imniserisation of the tenantry con¬ 
tinued unabated such that starting with 1859 we find 
a series of famines in the area. As a measure of the 
heavy burden of debt it is interesting to note that even 
in the settlement of 1916-20, after rents had in general 
been reduced by.about 10$, the rate of rent In Palamau 
was between two to three times that in the contiguous 

districts of Ranchi and Hazaribagh where productivities 

14 

were, if any thing, higher than in Palamau. Added 
to this burden came the further pressure of. land aliena- ■ 
tion and expropriation with the order of 1895. It was 
but natural under such hard conditions for the labour¬ 
ing population to look for opportunities of migration 
als©where. The improvement of communication and closer 
integration with the rest of the Bengal economy made 

13. See chap ter-I above". 

14. See S. Mundle - Palamau: Development in a Historical 
Perspective (mimeo) 1978. 
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this a real possibility by the late nineteenth century. 

Accordingly by the time of the 1891 census we find 

already a net out-migration of over one lakh thirty 

five thousand labourers per annum from the Lohardaga - 

15 

Palamau region. . The large bulk of this migrating 
labour, adding up to roughly 1% of the total population 
per annum, was in fact migrating to the tea districts , 
of North Bengal and Assam. By 1921 the average rate of 
migration had turned down, but the district was still 
losing very large numbers of labourers every year, 

And every time there was a drought or famine the migra- ■ 
tion rate would shoot up. Consequently the net growth 
of population was very small and even in 1921 the popu¬ 
lation density was less than 150 persons per sq. mile 
as compared to over 400 for the entire province. 

Consequently as capital penetrated into agricul¬ 
ture, and the expanding area under cultivation threw 
up a rising demand, for labour, capital was faced by 
this massive exodus of labour right from the very outset. 
Had the normal forces of demand and supply been allowed 
to play themselves out in these circumstances this would 
inevitably have led to a rising level of agricultural 

wages. However the only increase in wages recorded at 

' # ' 

this time was restricted to the non-agricu4.tural sector, 

especially the re latively ‘organised 1 sector in cement. 

15. See Mundle Loc.cit, In 1891 Palamau was still a part 
of the Lohardaga district. 
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and railways. , Agricultural wages were not, and could 
not , be allowed to rise. This was that initial stage 
of capitalist penetration of agriculture, which we have 
discussed above, where labour is only formally subordi¬ 
nated to capital. The labour process, 'the actual tech¬ 
niques and processes of production, were yet to be 
transformed into the high productivity technology of 
capitalism. And it was not high productivity but low 
wages and a long working day which alone could generate 
a surplus product. Absolute surplus, not relative 
surplus, was the key to extracting surplus. Clearly 
the maintenance of low wages and a long working day 
provided the very basis of profitable capitalist pene¬ 
tration of agriculture under these circumstances. 

Thus while the demand and supply forces tended 
to push up the wage rate, capital could not profitably 
continue or even retain its penetration into agricul¬ 
ture unless it successfully imposed a low ceiling on 
the wage rate i.e, a long working day for a low daily 
wage. Here once again it used the modus operand! of 
usury, just as it did to alienate the land from the 
peasantry in the first place, to enforce a control on 
labour through the instruments of indebtedness and 
debt-bondage. The extremely weak economic position 
of the labourer and his altogether unavoidable.depen- 



dence on loans -was being used to hedge against the demand 
and supply conditions of labour itself which were rela- 

’’J, 

tively. favourable to him. In other words loans were 
given-,to the labourer, in the 'credit market' at an 
extremely high price, the price itself being extracted 
from him in the form of an extremely low wage rate in 
the 'labour market 1 , well below the wage rate which could 
normally have been thrown up by the forces of demand and 
supply in that 'market 1 • 

In this context it is useful to examine the fol- 

16 . 

lowing contemporary account of bondage! 

.’’It used formerely to be argued that there was 
a competition among landlords for tenants and that the 
necessary consequence of this competition must be that . 
the tenants were secured from oppression. This fallacy 
has now been exploded. The competition, such as it was, 
not for tenants but for agricultural labourers and the 
conditions necessary to a free competition which might have 
been beneficial to the labourers if the demand for them 
exceeded the supply, were not present for the labourers 
were not at liberty to move freely about and work for 
the-highest bidder” . (Tallents op.cit., p.128, emphasis 
mine - S.M. ), 

And how were these labourers prevented from moving 

about freely and working for the highest bidder? 

16. Reproduced from P.C. Tallents ~ District Gazeteer, 
Palamau, 1926. 









" "If a reliable census could be taken of the 
indebtedness of the district it would probably be found 
that the total cash debt was less than in most other 
districts. The reason for this would be not the sol¬ 
vency of the cultivating classes, but their poverty 
and backwardness, which causes them to contract debts 
usually on a small scale and often in kind....The fact 
that cash debt are usually on a small scale does not 
mean that they are quickly or easily repaid; Theborrower 
escapes no more easily than he does elsewhere. The end 
of the rakes progress is the kamiuti bond described 
below "(Tallents, op.cit., p.130, emphasis mine - S.M, ) 
"The kamiuti bond is generally executed in the 
first instance when some poor man requires cash for a 
wedding or a funeral, or for payment of rent, or even 
for the purchase of food when times are bad. A bond is 
then agreed upon, which is usually reduced to writing 
but not registered. The borrower undertakes to labour 
for the lender -as he may require until the original 
loan is repaid in cash. He usually•receives a house 
rent free and about one sixth of an acre. bari land, 
and possibly a small area of rice land, called palhath , 
in addition. He is to be remunerated for his labour on 
the days on which he gives a full day’s work by 2 or 3 
kaehha seers of whatever foodgrain the master may find 
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it convenient to give: at harvest time he receives one 
out of every 21 (or 16) bundles he reapsj which amounts 
to about 15 kachha seers in two days... On the average 
he is likely to work on 2 out of 3 days in the year. 

His own remuneration is supplemented by less liberal 
rewards to his dependents for doing part-time jobs when 
required. It is clear that at this rate the- kamia can 
never hone to save enough to pay off his original debt ? 
even if other difficulties were not thrown his wav . 

Once a kamia. always a kamia and the father of kamias 
unless he can somehow escape or disappear without pay 
ing his debt ,, . (Tallents, op. cit., p.133, emphasis . 
mine - S.M. ). 

The close correspondence of this contemporary 
account of the kamiuti system at the beginning of this 
century with our own analysis of the origin of the'- pheno¬ 
menon is obvious. Nevertheless a few aspects of the 
system need to be" particularly emphasised. 

(a) First of all the crucial role-ofmoney lend¬ 
ing is to be noted. Even though the principal ob.iect 
of the malik in getting hold of a kamiv a or bonded'labourer 
was to--have cheap captive labour, the instrument which 
he used to achieve this object was credit i.e. just as 
with the alienation of land so also in the control of 
labour it was the usury form of capital which played the 
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pincer role in the penetration of agriculture by capital. 

(b) However for money lending to successfully play 
this role it was essential that the labourer himself 
should be chronically in need of debt and so close to the 
brink of survival that he should never be able to get out 
of the debt trap. 

(c) A minimum subsistence wage was thus a basis 
as well as desired result of the bonded labour system. 

It was the basis because it was the low wage and minimum 
consumption deficits which forced -the labourer to get 
into debt and it was the debt which, in turn, provided 
the leverage for capital to subordinate labour to' itself 
in a dependent relationship. .It was also the result 
because, as we have' stated, the whole object of the 
kamiuti system was to enable the malik to hold down the 
wage rate, against the forces of labour demand and sup¬ 
ply, impose a long working day at a minimum daily wage 
and thus extract the maximum absolute surplus . 

(d) Finally, it is important to note in our ana¬ 
lysis that the origin of the kamiuti system followed the 
penetration of capital into agriculture and was in fact 
a result of it. It was by no means a traditional pre¬ 
capitalist relationship which merely survived the pene¬ 
tration of capital into agriculture. 

In this context it is important to distinguish the 
new relationship of Kamiuti or debt-bondage from the 
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traditional relationship of Begari or forced labour. At 
the time when Tallents wrote the Begari system still 
existed though it had already been abolished and was in 
fact already breaking down. He was careful to separate 
this traditional Begari labour system from the new labour 
system of Kamiuti which had recently emerged and was in 
fact growing in the 1920s inspite of the Bihar and Orissa 
Kamiuti Agreement Act which had already been enacted in 
1920 in order to curb the system. The traditional Begari 
system of forced labour has really vanished today for all 
practical purposes and we shall see below that it is this 
Kamiuti system produced by capital which still survives. 

If the foregoing analysis of the bonded labour 
system as a product of capital 1 s penetration into agri¬ 
culture is correct, then it would follow that the system 
should have emerged only towards the. end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury i.e. after capital began moving into agriculture. 
B’ortunately we have some indpendent statistical evidence 
to check this implication of our analysis. A survey of 
Kamiyas conducted during the settlement of 1916-20 not 
only showed that there were by this time nearly 60,000 
Kamiyas in the district but also that two-third of them 
had got bonded as recently as ten years before the survey. 
The earliest cases of bondage, according to the survey, had 
appeared between twenty to thirty years before the survey, 
i.e. the last decade of the 19th century exactly as indi¬ 
cated by our analysis. 
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CHAPTER - •¥■ 


ECONOMICS OF BONDAGE - II 


THE CONTEMPORARY STRUCTURE 


1. PERSISTENCE OF BONDED LABOUR SYSTEM 


In the preceding chapter we have seen how capital 
penetrated Palam.au* s agriculture from around the end of 
the 19th century, producing at the same time a structure 
of land and labour relations appropriate to its own 
requirements in the specific circumstances of Palamau. 
This penetration operated in two moments, the expro¬ 
priation of land and the subordination of labour, the 
principal instrument in both cases being money-lending 
and debts. 1 


1 . For an excellent analysis of the similar role of 
usury capital in the context of the small peasantry 
of the Deccan In the late 19th century see J. Banaji 
- Capitalist Domination of the Small-Peasantrys Doccan 
Districts in the late nineteenth century, Econ. & Pol. 
Weekly,.Special Number, August, 1977. See also A. Das 
Agrarian Unrest & Socio-Economic Change in Bihar 
C-1920-c.1978. Unpublished Ph.d. thesis, University 
of Calcutta, 1978, Chapter I & II. 

For an analysis within a different analytical con¬ 
struct of what is essentially a similar phenomenon, 
usury as the Instrument of control, in post-colonial 
Bengal see.A. Bhaduri - A Study in agricultural back¬ 
wardness under Semi-Feudalism, Econ. Journal, March, 
1973. Extremely useful evidence of the role of money- 
lending in the control of land and labour in several 
states of eastern India is also given in A. Rudra - 
On the Interlinkage of Land, Labour and Credit Relations 
in Agricultures An Analysis of Village Survey data in 
East India (mimeo) Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta, 1978,. 
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The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act of"1908, which was 
implemented through the Settlement of 1916-20 was ex¬ 
plicitly aimed at curbing the expropriation of tenants’ 
lands. The act actually forbade the alienation of land 
belonging to scheduled castes and tribes. Tenants were 
also now protected by the record of rights. But to the 
extent that the settlement successfully curbed the ex¬ 
propriation of the tenantry it also created the condi¬ 
tions for perpetuating bondage. Bondage, as we have 
seen earlier, was essentially designed to hold down wage 
rates below that dictated by demand and supply under 
conditions of heavy labour migration. Since such large 
scale migration had tapered off by the thirtees, the 
'free 1 wage rate may have approached subsistence thus 
obviating the need for enforced cheap labour under the 
system of bondage. But while the outflow of labour 
tapered off, so did the expansion of labour supply • 
through expropriation of the tenantry - the latter 
being a direct consequence of the settlement. Labour 
therefore continued to be in short supply,- thus neces¬ 
sitating the perpetuation of bondage as a special' device 
employed by capital to enforce low wages. 

In other words the settlement of 1916-20 contained 
expropriation but in that very process served to reify 
the backward structure of agrarian relations. A structure 



which precluded the development of the production base 
and rhus necessitated the continued reliance of capital 
on the squeezing of absolute surplus through debt bon¬ 
dage. 

This structure of formal subordination of labour 
under capital, based on an extremely underdeveloped 
production.base, persists to this day and with it the 
system of bondage. During the last decades of the colo¬ 
nial period peasant demands for land reform were increa¬ 
singly articulated through the national movement in 
Palamau as elsewhere. Political independence and the 
installation of a new government thus brought with it 
the threat of land reforms. This, along with another 
wave of rising agricultural prices since the 2nd World 

War, once again catalysed a heightened pace of exprop- 
But as we have seen earlier^ .this phase of expropriation 
riation«/actually 'levelled 1 the distribution of land. 

Differentiation moved in reverse, and to that extent it 

merely extended the effects of the 1916-20 settlement 

1. e. the perpetuation of a backward structure of agra¬ 
rian relation based on an agriculture stagnant at 
extremely low levels of productivity. 

Admittedly the large scale programme of public 
investment, especially in irrigation, in the post¬ 
colonial period has initiated a process of profound 

2. See Chapter-I parts 1 & 5 above. 




changes in the materia], basis of Palamau’s agriculture. 

So has the phenomenon of ’demographic differentiation 1 

arising from accelerated population growth. But - 

neither of these exogenous developments have led as 

yet to any major transformation of Palamau’s agriculture 

3 

or the structure of it’s agrarian relations. And pend¬ 
ing such a transformation the system of bonded labour 
still survives. 

2. DEFICIT LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS & COMPULSION TO BONDAGE 

Confronted with this survival of an archaic form 
of the capital-labour relationship a question immediately 
poses itself as to why the labourer accepts a contract 
of bondage. We have already found an answer to this 
question in our analysis of representative budgets from 
mazdoor households. 4 

It will be recalled from our analysis of chapter-ill 
that a mazdoor household is chronically a deficit house¬ 
hold. And this pattern is repeated in all the villages 
surveyed in our study irrespective of the different sizes 
of assets (land) held by mazdoors in these villages. At 
1977 prices the annual cash deficit per capita varied 
from about Rs.65.00 to as much, as Rs. 152.06. And as we 
have pointed out,deficits of this order are by no means 
marginal or easily removable for households which are 

3. See Chapter-I parts l, 3 & 4 above. 

4. See Chapter-Ill section 3 above. 
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already at the subsistence level of consumption i.e. grain 
consumption of about 2.5 to 3 # 00 quintals per head per 
annum and a total expenditure on aPJ. other items of barely 
•Rs.5i.00 to Rs.6.00 per month. 

Given this chronic deficit of the average mazdoor 
household it is evident that he ±£* hopelessly dependent 
on debt. And it is precisely such dependence on debt 
•which provides the malik with the necessary control he 
requires- to impose on the mazdoor his contract of bondage. 

We see here the crucial importance of moneylending 
and debts as instruments'of control today gust as much as 
when capital originally penetrated into agriculture nearly 
a hundred years age. And we should add in this context 
that moneylending *ls not only the instrument of control 
over labour but aiso land as At the end of the 19th 
century. For as ve have sogaa in our earlier analysis 
of household budgets it is not only mazdoors but also 
kisans who ai*e deficit s?r hear deficit. Sven the small 

: ' ' ' 5 

maliks are in some cases deficit households. And just 
as capital sses loans to control labour in the case of 
mazdoor? s it uses debts to alienate land from the kisans 
and surliest maJiks. Some evidence of this phenomenon 
was presented in our analysis 01 aa^o-t distribution and 

transfers., in Chapter-II. 

- --r-**—;---*-r—---• 

5. See Chap ter-III Sections 1&'2. 
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It should he emphasised in this context that the 
wide -spread incidence of indebtedness across'different 

classes evident/•'in/the villages surveyed for this study 

7 

is in fact a general phenomenon representative of the 
entire Palamau district. There have been no general 
surveys of indebtedness in the district in recent years. 
But the Palamau data of the All India Rural Credit . 
Survey of 1951-52 shows this wide spread of indebted-** 
ness. As indicated in table 5.21 the absolute quantum 
of debts decreases as we move from the big cultivators 
to the small cultivators but proportion of persons 
indebted rises. Unfortunately the sample design of 
the AIRCS classified cultivators according to decile 
groups and not asset base or wealth-income categories. 
Hence it is not possible to differentiate--the really big 
land owners from small maliks. Thus the class of Big 
Cultivators in the table may include very large land- 
owners along with small maliks who are also deficit 
and so on. Similarly the category of all non-cultiva¬ 
tors lumps together agricultural labour with profes- . 
sional traders, moneylenders etc. Hence it Is not 
possible to identify from the table the specific dif- 
ferences between different economic classes regarding 
indebtedness. Nevertheless the widespread Incidence 
of indebtedness Is quite evident. 
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TABLE' “ 5.21 


CURRENT BORROWINGS. INDEBTEDNESS AMD OUTSTANDING 
DUES PER FAMILY AND .PROPORTION OF - FAMILIES IN 
PALAMAU. 1951-52 



I T 

i Borrowings \ 

Indebtedness 

“ i 

! Outstanding Dues 


! Propor-1 

I tion ! 

Amount 1 

l 

, f 

Propor-{ 
tion l 

Amount 

{Propor- 
! tion 

{Amount 

I 

.i.-.-. . n - 

Big Cultiva¬ 
tor 

51.1 

435 

69.6 

593 

12.1 

468 

Large Culti¬ 
vator 

58.1 

342 

64.6 

470 

14# 4 

188 

Medium Culti¬ 
vator 

70.1 

146 

74.7 

216 ' 

6.7 

23 

Small Culti¬ 
vator 

86.3 

97 

91.1 

157 

2.2 

42 

All Cultiva¬ 
tor 

71.4 

177 

76.8 

260 

7.7 

120 

All Won- 
Cultivator 

66.8 

59 

77.7 

8 ! 

- 

- 

All families 

70.5 

154 

77.0 . 

223 . 

.6.2 

120 


Source: All India Rural Credit'Survey, General Report, 
tables 10, 13 & 15. Proportion indicates the 
" percentage of sampled households in the size 
group concerned. . ■ 





2.1 Asset Base of Bonded -Labour 
(Sevakias) and Indebtedness 


In the context of the direct relationship between 
deficit household budgets, indebtedness and the compul¬ 
sion to bondage it is important to assert that the bonded 
labourer,- or Sevakia as he is known in Palamau, does not 
belong to any separate or distinct class apart from the 
mazdoors. This is best established by a comparison of 
the asset base of mazdoors in general with that of 
Sevakias. As indicated in table 5.22 the ’free* mazdoor 
; is by no means better off than the Sevakia. In Chatti 1 ■ 
the average land holding of both groups is about a quar¬ 
ter of an acre while neither group owns any bullocks. 

In Daho 'free 1 mazdoors own over two and a half acres 
on the average and a marginal number of bullocks in com¬ 
parison to only about half an acre, and no bullocks for 
Sevakias, But in Jori it is the Sevakias who own over 
eight acres of land per family as compared to about five 
acres in the case of mazdoors, and both own a marginal 
number of bullocks. For Shripalpur we have already seen 
that there are only a few Harijan families here, all of 
whom have been bonded. Thus on the whole the evidence 
does not suggest that the 'mazdoors’ are a distinctly 
better offstrata of agricultural labourers compared to 
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TABLE - 5.22 


AVERAGE ASSET BASE OF MAZDOOR & 
SEVAKIA HOUSEHOLDS IN PALAMAU 



Mazdoors 0.28 2.65 4.96 - Nil 0.09 0.76 

Sevakias 0.24 0.51 8.36 1.01 Nil - 0.33 
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the Sevakias. In fact we have seen that the entire 

class of mazdoors are a chronically deficit class and 

any of them can. at any time, become bonded depending on 

his specific circumstances. In short a sevakia is like 

class of “ ' """ 

any other member of theAiazdoors and the problem of "bon¬ 
dage is really a problem of the entire class of agricul¬ 
tural labourers . It is merely a matter of chance that 
some of them have already fallen into bondage while 
others have not. This has far reaching policy irtrolica- 
.. tions for it implies that any genuine long term solution 
to the problem of bonded labour must cover the entire 
class of agricultural labourers as a whole, and not only 
those already in bondage, as the target group of the 
policy . 

Apart from the free and bonded labourers covered 

within our complete enumeration survey of four villages s 

data was also collected separately for a small sample 

of sixty bonded labourers selectee 1 from some twenty 

five different villages spread across the district. The 

extent of indebtedness compared against the size of their 

asset bases is presented in table 5.53. It will be evi- 

that 

dent from the table/while there are 5 % cases where the 
asset base is 5 acres or more (average 10.83 acres) 
among the sampled bonded labourers, in as much as 61.67# 
of the cases the bonded labourer is entirely landless. 
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Altogether 85$ of the bonded labour households have 
assets of 2 acres or less. This coupled with our 
earlier evidence that kisans or even roaliks -were defi¬ 
cit households where there land base was very small . 
immediately points towards weak land base as being a 
principal source of deficits a indebtedness and, where 
mazdoors are concerned, bondage . 

This association between asset base and indeb¬ 
tedness is also confirmed by the distribution of bonded 
labourers within a land holding size group by size of 
debt. It will be evident from the table that a rela¬ 
tively larger proportion of bonded labour households in 
the ’land less’ or 'less than 2 acres' size groups have 
debts of Rs.loo or more as compared to bonded labour 
households with a larger land base i.e. the size of 
debt per bonded labour family varies inversely with the 
size of their land base . 

Finally in terms of the absolute size of debt 
nearly half of the sampled cases (48.33$) have debts 
of between Rs.100 to Rs.300 (average 175.89) another 
28.33$ have debts of Rs.51 to Rs.100 (average 76.01). 
and 15$ have debts of Rs.50- or less (average 33.83). 
Only 8.33$ have debts ,of more than Rs.300 (average 
470.00). Thus the absolute size of debt per family 
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is not really very large* But in a relative sense we 
know that these debts are indeed very heavy compared 
to the, extremely low levels of. income of the mazdoor ... 
households. And they cannot possibly hope to'relieve 
themselves of these debts as they are deficit inspite 
of already being at the subsistence level of consump- 
' tion. 

2.2 Social Status of Bonded Labour 

The social status of bonded labourers in terms 
of caste is represented in table 5,24, It is interest¬ 
ing to note that tribal labourers (including those con¬ 
verted to Christianity) constitute about 25% of the 
total sample of bonded labourers. In contrast nearly 
half of the total sample, are Bhuiyas - one of the 
lower Harijan castes which also accounts for the bulk 
of agricultural labour i:i the district. This evidence 
is interesting as a counter example in the light of 
frequent suggestions that the tribal folk by virtue of 
their greater simplicity are somehow more prone to 
getting caught in the debt-bondage trap. 

2.3 Purpose of Loans Among the Bondage 

While we have already analysed in some detail 
the general situation of low incomes, low land base 
and deficit hoh se hold budgets which forces indebted-* 



TABLE- - „5o24 


CASTE DISTRIBU.TI.UN OF BONDED LABOUR 


Amount of 
Loan 

Caste 

Rs, 50 or 
less 

■Rs,51-100 

RS.101-300 

More 

than 

Rs o 300 

Total 

Bhuiya 

4 

9 

12 

4 

i> yM ii iimHiiiiM"" hnwM || minr.ii. 

29(48.33) 

Dusadh 

1 

1 

5 


7(11.67) 

Oroan (T) 


1 



1( 1.67) 

Nagesia (T) 

1 

3 

2 

1 ' 

7(11.67) 

Munda (T) 

1 


1 . 


2(3.33) 

Lohar 

1 


1 


2(3.33) 

Ghasi 



. 2 


2(3.33) 

Christian 

1 




K m 67) 

Kahar 



1 


1( 1.67) 

Parahia (T) 


.1 

3 


4(6.67) 

Chamar 


1 

2 


3(5.00) 

G-anju 


1 



1( 1.67) 

Total 

9(15.00) 

17(28.33) 

29(48.33) 

5(8.33) 


Figures in parenthesis show % of row or column totals 
to total sample, T denotes tribe. 



ness and bondage on the mazdoor it is also important 
from some policy points of view to examine the immediate 
causes or occasions for taking loans which lead to bond¬ 
age. 

It is ironic to note from table 5.25 'that in" 
over 60$ of the cases studied the immediate cause of 
taking loans leading to bondage is expenditure on mar¬ 
riage! The households being deficit even urwler normal 
conditions, any additional expenditure drives them into 
indebtedness. And an event like marriage is ideal. 
.Among the Bhuiyas and tribals, who constitute the large 
bulk of bonded labour in Palamau, this event.is suffi¬ 
ciently important to incur large expenses even if at 
the cost of life long bondage. Social mores and cus¬ 
toms among them require a certain minimum of festive 
expenditure to mark the occasion. Simply a marriage 
ritual without expenditure is not socially accepted. 

And so it is that on the' very day that he begins to 
share a new life of love and companionship with his 
wife the newly married raazdoor or his father also 
enters a life of bondage and misery. 

The next important purpose for which loans of 
bondage are taken is normal consumption. Over 16$ of 
the cases of bondage had started for this reason, along 
with another 11$ or so which started with loans to meet 
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TABLE - 5.2 5 


PURPOSE OF LOANS AMONG BONDED LABOUR 


51-100 ! 101-300 ’More than? Total 

0 


■riage 

3 

9 

22 

4 

38(63.33) 

;ness'& 

lical 

iatment 

1 

3 

3 

- 

7(11.67) 

teral & 

•adh 

1 

2 

2 

- 

5(8.33) 

mal 

.sumption 

4 ■ 

3 . 

2 

1 

10(16.67) 

al 

9 (15.00) 

17 (28.33) 

29(48,33) 

5(8.33) 

60(100.00) 


Figures in Parenthesis denote % of row or column totals 
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expenses on illness and medical treatment, which may he 
treated as a related category. The remaining 8% or so 
fell into debt-bondage to meet the expenses of funeral 
and shradh ceremonies - also considered essential for 
the well being of the departed soul. In short around 
80$ of the surveyed oases of bondage started with debts 
incurred to meet the expenses of marriage and death. 

Clearly social education aimed at reducing non- 
essential expenses in such ceremonies would help miti¬ 
gate the situation of the bonded somewhat. However it 
is important not to overplay the role of this factor. 
Ceremonies, especially marriage ceremonies, entail large 
expenditure and therefore large debts. Individual loans 
for marriage tend to be larger for instance than the 

individual loans generally taken for consumption' - 

* * 

labourers bonded for the latter reason tending to be 
concentrated in smaller debt size-groups. They are 
thus simply the easier bait to use from the maliks* 
point of view to 'catch* a bonded labourer. But we 
should have no illusions that the reduction of ceremo¬ 
nial expenditure alone .may eliminate bondage. So long 
as agriculture remains backward and labour households 
chronically deficit bondage will remain .' 
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2.4 Period of Bondage 

Finally 5 while looking at the specific situation 
of bonded labourers it is important to look at the 
length of time for which the more unfortunate mazdoors 
have remained bonded. Out of the surveyed cases nearly 
40$ had been bonded for a period of between 3 to 5 years 
(table 5,26). Another 20$ had been bonded for a period 
of two years or less. Thus in nearly 60$ of the sur¬ 
veyed cases the mazdoors had got into bondage relatively 
recently i.b. within the preceding five years. However 
there were also over 18$ of the surveyed cases who had 
been in bondage for between ten to fifteen years and 10$ 
cases where the‘period of bondage was over 15 years. In 
fact the average period of bondage reported by this last 
sub-group works out to around'25 years (table 5,26), 

The period of bondage clearly varies with age. 

It is difficult to produce data for this because the 
bonded labourer is generally illiterate, has little use 
or opportunity for planning his life, and therefore has 
only the vaguest notion about his age. However it was 
quite obvious while meeting the bonded labourers at the 
time of the survey that generally speaking those who 
were bonded for long periods were the older mazdoors. 

In short a man usually gets bonded at an early age - 
often the day of his marriage as we have seen - and his 
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years in bondage simply increase as he grows olderv Very 
few cases were noted’ where a bonded labourer had been able 
to free himself by paying off his * debt!, 

3, THE MALIKS OF BONDED LABOUR 

3*1 Landholding and Caste 

So far we have examined the existing structure 
of bondage from the point of view of the mazdoors. who 
become bonded? What are the compulsions? The immediate 

A 

causes? The size of loans, period of bondage etc, 'We 
now turn to the reverse aspect of the phenomenon i,e, 
the maliks who hold bonded labour. What sort of maliks 
hold bonded labour in Palamau and why? 

The evidence on landholding and caste of those 
maliks has been presented in table 5.31 below. Among 
the sampled cases of bonded labour we find that 18,6$ 
of the maliks own Id-acres of land or less (average 
5*19 acres). Another 14$ own between 10.20 acres 
(average 12.00 acres). The largest proportion of maliks 
holding bonded labour (32,56$ belong to the 20-50 acres 
holding-size group (average.24*62 acres). The second 
largest proportion of such maliks t (23,36$) belong to 

6, Apart from tho statistical data it is also important 
to understand how a bondage contract actually comes 
up and operates in real life* For this purpose some 
illustrative cas f studios have bo fin included in 
Appondix-A; - 
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the 50100 acres holding size group (average 68*89 acres). 
And finally another 11,63$ of the maliks are the really 
large landlords 3 rare in Palamau 5 who own 100 acres of 
land or more (average 170 acres). 

Thus even though the really large landlord is 
usually quite rare in Palamau, it is evident that gene¬ 
rally it is the bigger land owners of the area who hold 
- or are able to hold - bonded labour. Nevertheless 
there is still a substantial proportion of nearly twenty 
per cent of bonded labour maliks who own less than ten 
acres. We have seen from our earlier analysis of malik 
households of the'selected villages in Chapter-Ill that 
generally the malik households owning 10.acres or less 
just about break-even or are even deficit households 
(see table 3.24), Hence it is interesting to ask how 
even these households, without any surplus at all, are 
able to operate the loans - indebtedness - bondage 
relationship, ks we shall see subsequently the pay off 
on such loans leading to bondage are very high and make 
it well worthy their while to set money aside for it 
inspite of their own tight resource positions. Indeed 
it is even more important for tfcfem*tcr use bonded labour 
than the larger land owners with a less tight resource 
position. And the only reason why a relatively small 
share of bonded labourers are held by them.is simply 
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that their resource position does not allow them to 
hole, more* , 

1 second interesting feature of the maliks of' 
bonded labour is their caste distribution. *It will be 
noted from table 5.31 that nearly 40$ of these maliks 
are Baniyas, a caste traditionally specialising in 
merchant and moneylending activities. This is further 
evidence of a fact ve have already noted earlier, namely 
the crucial role of moneylending- and indebtedness in 
the relationship of bondage. In terms of relative:' size 
among the maliks of bonded labour, the Baniya caste is 
followed by the Brahmins (32,56$) and Rajputs (13.95$). 
These maliks are really the modern .descendants of the 

7 

old Hindu Jagirdars. Along with the baniyas it was 
these two castes which began controlling labour through 
bondage when the system originally developed at the end 
of the 19th century. The remaining 14$ or_so of the 
maliks of bonded,labour corrie from among the Halwai 1 s, 
GwalasMuslims and even the occasional Oraon tribal. 

3.2 Size of Holding and Employment 
of Bonded labour _ 

Apart from their holding size ..and' caste it is. 
also important to examine the relationship between the 
amount of land the malik holds and the number of bonded 
labourers he employs. 

7. See Chapter-I, part 2. 
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Generally the absolute number of bonded labourers 
held increases with the size of holding and this is to 
be expected* But what is interesting is that the number 
of bonded labourers does not rise in .proportion to the 
size of holding (table 5.32). Relative to the size of, 
holding, the number of bonded labourers employed 
actually goes down. This is demonstrated in table 5.32. 
In other words the intensity of bonded labour use 
increases , as the size of holding decreases . -In fact 
in the smallest size group of .'.less than two acres' 
even the absolute number of bonded labourers employed 
per malik household Is actually more than in the next 
higher category. ■ 

Thus the need, or dependence , on employing bonded 
labour seems to be more for the smaller maliks though . 
their weaker resource position evidently makes it more 
difficult for them to do so. This inference seems to 
be.correct because we shall argue immediately below that 
the motivation for holding labour In bondage is primarily 
to squeeze greater absolute surplus out of -them than 
when they are free. Clearly the weaker the position of 
the malik the greater is his need, but not necessarily 
his capacity, to physically squeeze out as much surplus 
product as possible from his labourer. 



. TABLE - 5.32 

BONDED LABOUR HELD BY MALIKS 


Holding Size Group 

|Ave rage'Number' of { 
{Bonded Labourers { 
{Held { 

_ 1 .- . ..... ..... . 9 

Number" 1 of acres 
per Bonded 
Labourer 

<10 acres (5.19) 

2.29 

2,27 

10-20 (12.00) 

1.83 

6.56 

20-50 024.62) 

2.92 

8.43 

50-100 (68.89) 

5.40 

12.76 

>100 acres- (170. 00) 

16.20 

10.49 


Figures in parenthesis denote average Hsolding 
size of each size group. 
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3.3 Motivations for Holding Labour in Bondage 

Finally we can"tarn to what is perhaps the most 

significant aspect of the phenomenon of bondage both 

analytically as well'as from the point of view of .for- 

. ' .... - / 

mulating policy. Namely the-advantage of the malik or 

his motivation in perpetuating the system. 

It will be noted from the comparison of average 

wage rates and hours of work‘in table 5.33 below that on 

the average a Sevakia (bonded labourer) is paid about - 

300 gms-. ’of grain less in his .daily wage as compared to 

the free labourer. 

TABLE - 5.33 


WAGE RATES, HOURS AND DAYS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AVERAGE FOR SELECTED VILLAGES 



Daily Wage 
Rate(Grain) 

Daily Hours 

of work 

Hourly 

Wage 

Rate 

Annual No* 
of Days 
Employed 

Mazdoors 

1.75 Kg. 

9.25 

0.189 Kg. 

•182 

Sevakias 

1.45 Kg. 

11.22 

0.129 Kg. 

239 

At the 

same time he is 

putting in 

about two hours of 


extra labour. When both factors are taken into account 
the hourly wage rate of the bonded labourer works out 


to only 129 gms. This is 6o gms. or arcund33$ less than 
the hourly wage rate of 189 gms. for the free’mazdoors. 






This 33% saving of wage cost per unit of labour time 
employed is a net saving which the malik envoys by 
employing bonded rather than free labour over and above 
the normal surplus product which he.extracts from all 
labour, whether bonded or free, in any case. 

The extremely far reaching implications of 
this comparison are obvious. It should be emphasised 

therefore that the results of a small micro-study like 

* ! ‘ 

the present one do not provide a scientific basis for 

..generalising-even for a district, let alone the rest 

. . . <:■ 

of Bihar or other parts of the country, such studies, 
however, often lead to important qualitative insights. 
Indeed that is precisely their purpose, ind the evi¬ 
dence presented above that employing' bonded labour' 
rather than free labour implies a saving of about 33% 
for the malik should also be interpreted only in this 
perspective, : ' - - ■ 

The evidence confirms our formulation, prese¬ 
nted earlier in- Chapter-IV, that essentially bondage 
is a specific form of the 1 formal subsumption of labour 
under capital* typical of'the kind of archaic or back¬ 
ward capitalist relations prevalent in- Palamau' 1 s .agri¬ 
culture, Under this relationship the surplus product 
of labour is extracted-by' maximising, not. 'relative, sur¬ 
plus but - absolute surplus. It is extracted not by 



raising the productivity per unit of labour time through 

inve: tment in physical capital hut mainly by minimising 

the necessary product (wage rate) and maximising the 

length of the working day* 

Thus, with a saving of 60 gms. of grain wage 
>* > 

per hour of labour the malik saves a total of 673.20 
gms. in a bonded labourer’s average working day of 11.22 
hours. Since the average number of days for which such 
labour -is employed works out to about 239 days in the 
year (see table 5.33), the average annual saving to the 

. g 

malik works out 'to as much as 160 kilograms of grain. 

be 

The above account needs to/supplemented in terms 
of a whole range of questions which now open up. For 
if our analysis is correct then the malik’s employment 
of bonded labour is evidently based on some clear eco¬ 
nomic calculations - or profit considerations if we prefer. 
Firstly, if indeed it is more profitable to employ bonded 


"3. It should be pointed out here that apart from the 
daily grain wage which has been taken into account 
here, a Sevakia in Palamau is also sometimes given 
Palhat land of about 0.19 acres for his own culti¬ 
vation during the period of his bondage. This is 
not given to the free mazdoor. Strictly speaking the 
produce of this 0.19 acres should be deducted in our 
reckoning where ever applicable. However given 
the extremely low productivity on mazdoor lands (see 
table 3.33) above, the produce of 0.0.9 acres palhat 
land would not in any way alter the qualitative 
implication of our results. Consequently we have 
avoided the necessary quantitative adjustments to 
take account of palhat in our reckoning. 




labour rather than free labour than why .would the malik 
empl, >y any free labour .:.t all? The ans.jer is that the 
number of bonded labourers which t malik can profi¬ 
table employ is constrained on the one hand by the 
minimum size of loans for which he can ‘catch* a bonded 
labourer and on the other by the number of days for 
which he actually needs to employ him. 

The mazdoor is not under any illusions about the 
extremely harsh conditions of labour under bondage or 
about the difficulty of getting out of bondage once he 
is in,it* Hence he would not let himself into bondage 
for loans, smaller than sum minimum amount as warranted 
by his individual circumstances - especially if he has 
a negligible asset base and therefore very little likli- 
hood of getting out of bondage. We have already seen 
earlier that nearly seventy per cent of the bonded 
labourers interviewed had got into bondage on the 
occasion of a major family event such as marpiage or 
shradh . the high expenses for which they felt they could 
not avoid (see table 5*25). we have also seen that 
nearly 60 % of them had got bonded against loans worth 
Rs.100 or more. Which,for the extremely poor mazdoors 
of Palamau, is indeed a large sum. Thus there are 
limits to the minimum amount of loan for which a malik 
is generally able to hold a .bonded labourer. 



.. Along with this the malik will also assess how 
many labourers ho actually needs to empxoy throughout 
the year, not mlj in peak season but also through most 
of the off season.. We have seen in table 5.33 that com¬ 
pared to the free mazdoor, who is employed for about 
182 days on the average, including off farm employment, 
the bonded labourer is employed for about 239 days 
during the year. There are a few, and only a few, 
labourers for whom the maliks have work on the farm or 
off farm for a greater part of the year. And they would 
find it advantageus to hold only that many persons as 
bonded labour. Naturally exactly how many would vary 
depending on the size of his holdings, non-farm opera¬ 
tion etc. This is why we have seen that the number of 
bonded labourers held varies by and large with the 
holding size of the malik.(table 5,32). This is also 
why we pointed.out above that while the smaller malik 
may find it relatively mo^e important to hold bonded 
labour, whom he exploits more intensively than the free 
labourer, his capacity to hold bonded labour is obviously 
restricted by his resource base. 

Apart'from the principal motivation of the malik 
discussed above, a subsidiary motive which maliks and 
the sevakias themselves refer to is the timely availabi¬ 
lity of labour. Where agriculture is so heavily dependent 
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the distribution of rainfall.- which itself is scanty 
and erratic - the delay of‘even a few days in certain 
operations can mean subsantial productivity.losses e.g, 
sowing immediately after the rain and the round of plough¬ 
ing which should immediately precede the sowing. For this 

purpose having some assured labour available always at a 

9 

moments notice is an added advantage. 

Finally if bondage is primarily a means of extracting 
maximum absolute surplus from labour under conditions 
of low labour productivity a question arises as to why 
the malik does not invest in raising labour producti¬ 
vity and hence his rate of relative surplus ? Partly 
the answer lies here in simply the non-availability of 
investable surplus. We have seen"for instance that 
maliks owning around ten acres or less generally do 
not have any, investable surplus left over after meeting 
their own consumption requirement (table 3.24). 'Over 
80% of the bonded labourers interviewed were of course 
bonded to maliks owning more land - most of them very 
much more (table 5.31) - who -would also be having Sur¬ 
pluses. But the size of the surplus is also important. 
Incremental additions to expenditure are unliketLy to' 
alter the situation radically In favour of relative ‘ 
surplus as opposed to absolute surplus as the principal 
basis of extracting surplus product. To -really make 

it paying to use high doses of'.chemical fertiliser, 

9. For a similar point in relation tc attached labour in 
Kuttanad district of Kerala, See' A.V. Jose - The Origin 
of Trade Unions among the Agricultural Labourers in 
Kerala. Social Scientist off pfint. 



for instance, the malik would also need assured water 
supply which implies in/estment in irrigation except 

where-this is already provided by the state. Hence 
under conditions of a generally backward material- 
technical basis of agriculture even these bigger maliks 
who are not by any means comparable to the great land¬ 
lords of north Bihar, may individually lack adequate 
investable surpluses to permit such a shift to high 
labour productivity, 

A more important explanation however is perhaps 
the alternative uses of this surplus which may be more 
paying than developing the productive forces of agri¬ 
culture as such. This could be in trade, moneylending, 
transport and a whole host of activities other than 
agricultural production. Unfortunately the necessary 
data for comparing the alternative rates of return in 
these different activities is not available. Neverthe¬ 
less-' the point is well illustrated by the returns from 
holding bonded labour itself which we have calculated 
below. 

As ; we have mentioned earlier, in Palamau no 
interest is overtly charged on loans against bondage 
of labour. However the savings in terms- of lower cost .. 
per unit of labour time of bonded labour is itself a 
very high'return against these loans. Since these 
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savings are over and above the surplus normally extrac¬ 
ted from free labour, a: d since they ailse purely from 
the relationship of bondage , these additional surpluses 
from employing bonded rather than free labour are essen¬ 
tially the returns which the malik .reaps on his loan. 

And as indicated in the table below, the rates of return 
for this particular deployment of the maliks capital is 
generally extremely high. 

We have already seen earlier that on an average 

' ' " t 

the bonded labourer is employed for about 239 days in 
the year. During this period the malik is. able .to 
extract from him a net additional surplus, over and, 
above the normal surplus,of about 160 kilograms- of 
grain on the average. Since the surplus exacted is the 

m a ximum, the bonded labourer being already at the bare . 

* * *' 4 ' * 

subsistence level, this absolute annual return is more 

or less fixed and invariant with the size of loan, . Hence 

* ■ ’• * 

smaller the size of loan the higher the rate of return, . 
Moreover, weather fluctuations and other disturbances 
apart, the same return accrues year after year to the 
malik. The aggregate return thus increases every year .. 
by the same absolute quantity of about 160 kilograms 
without any additional cost so long as the original loan 
is unpaid. Hence the rate of return also increases, 
though at a decreasing rate. 
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'This is made clearer when expressed in terms of 
the following algebraic rule 

r = -jJ- (n.xv-L) .100 

where r is the average annual rate of return, L is the 
original loan, n the number of years of bondage and K 
the constant absolute amount of net additional return 
per "annum per bonded labour which we have seen to be 
about 160 kgs, in our case. It is evident from this ■ 
expression that r decreases as L increases and r increases 
as ri increases, though at a decreasing fate. Thus the 
malik wou^d be interested in securing a bonded labourer 
for as small a loan as possible and retaining him in 
bondage for as long as possible. The actual rates of 
return corresponding to different sizes of loans and for 
different periods of bondage have been calculated in 
table 5,34. 

For each -of the four size groups of loans we 
have calculated the average loan. This loan which is 
usually in cash has then been converted into a grain 
equivalent, using the weighted average price of different 
grains, to compare it with the additional surplus (grain 
wages not paid). The corresponding annual rates of 
return for different periods of bondage upto ten years 
have been presented in the table for illustrative purposes. 
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TABLE - 5.34 


BATES OF RETURN ON JEBT-BONDAGE LOJB 


Size class of 
Loan 

“i---!- 

|Rs. 50 or IBs 

\ less ! 

! ____ f _ 

«51~Rs.l00 {Rs* 101’-Rs # 300 

i 

T 

_ _ _ . f 

{Over Rs*3G0 

i 

Proportion of 15$ ; 

Bonded Labourers 

28.33$ 

48,33$ 

10.00$ 

in the class 

Average amount 
of loan in the 

Rs.33.83 Rs 

.76.01 

Rs.175.89 

„Rs.470.00 

class 

Grain Equiva- 

26.27 kg. 59.04 kg. 

136.61 kg. 

365.05 kg. 

lent of 

Average Loan 





Years of Bondage Annual 

Bates,of Return (Percentage) 

1 

509.Q6 

171.00 

17.12 

56.17 

’2 

559.06 

221.00 

67.12 

6.17 

3 

575.73 

237.67 

. 83.79 

10.50 

4.. 

584.06 

' 246.00 

92.12 

18.83 

5 

589.06 

. 251.00 

97.12 

23.83 

6 

592.39 

254.34 

100.46 

27.16 

7 

594.77 

256,72 

102.84 

29.54 

8 

596.56 

258.50 

104.62 

31.33 

9 

597.95 

259.89 

106.01 

32.72 

10 

599.06 

261*00 

, 107.12 

33.83 
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It will be noted that for 15$ of the cases, where 
the loans-taken were about Rs.33.83 on the average, even 
in the first year the malik gets hack a return of over 
500$J By the tenth year the annual rate of return goes 
upto 600$. For the next class, comprising of 28.33$ of 
the interviewed cases with an average loan of about 

H - . , I * 

* - • V 

Rs,76.01, the return in the first year is 171$. By the 
tenth year the annual rate of return goes up to over 

'' .* «**■,,. i • 

260$. is against this for the 10$ of interviewed cases 
■ with an • average loan of Rs..470.00 the initial loan is 
“not recovered in the first two years. , But by the third 
year “there is an average annual rate of return of 10.5$. 
2nd by the tenth year this goes up to nearly 34$. For 

t » , u 

th t e modal class.which covers 48,33$ of. the interviewed 
cases, with average loans of Rs. 175.89, the rate of 

* t i * * 

return in the first year is 17.12$. By the tenth year 
this goes up to. 107.12$, And it is interesting to 

recall in this 'context that in nearly, 30$ of the inter- 

0 « * 

viewed cases the mazdoo.rs had already been bonded for 
over ten years at the time of interview. 

Thus by almost any standards of profit calcu¬ 
lation, extending loans to hold labour in bondage is 
indeed an extremely lucrative avenue for the malik to 
deploy his capital. And economically it may be perfectly 
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rational for him to opt for this in preference to pro¬ 
ductive investment on the material technical development 
of his agriculture. 

Nevertheless a question still remains,- from the 
maliks point of view, about the security of such deploy¬ 
ment of his moneys towards holding labour in bondage. 
After all the estimated high returns are only real 
returns provided the labourer in question adheres to the 
harsh, exploitative terms of the contract. What pre¬ 
vents him from refusing to adhere to it when it is as 
clear as day light that he has repaid his debt, in some 
cases several times over, in the very first year of his 
bondage or at most in the first two or .three years? 

First of all it must’ be recognised that in the 
hopelessly unequal power relations of the village there 
is no way in which the bonded labourer can deny the malik 
his contract short of running away from the village. In 
fact this is known to happen sometimes. But the possi¬ 
bilities and predictable advantages of such ‘desertion 1 
are severely limited. Secondly, one has to keep in mind 
the unimaginable sense of ethics and justice which pre¬ 
vails among these tribes and Harijan castes from among 
whom the labourers come. The loans taken by them are at 
times of extreme need. The malik, after -all, has come 
to their rescue at a time when they needed help. Hence, 



Iniquitous as the conditions of the loan may be, they 
would generally honour it to the letter. But these 
powe-r relations and sense of ethics spart, we must remember 
that bondage also implies a much larger number of days 
of assured employment compared to the free labourer. 
Admittedly It Is employment at only about 2/3 the real 
wage of the free labourer, but it is all the same an 
assurance of employment for a much longer portion of 
the year. Under the archaic and harsh circumstances 

of Palamau a bonded labourers' freedom,. were he to break 
the contract, may well mean no more than the freedom to 
starve. And for the experienced maliks this is really 
their most valued security. 
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CHAPTER - VI 

TOWARDS A REHABILITATION POLICY 
1. THE PRESENT STRATEGY 

In the preceding chapters we have attempted to 
locate the phenomenon of bondage within the total 
structure of agrarian relations, analyse its origins 
and examine why the system still persists. On the 
basis of this analysis it is now possible to evaluate 
the experience gathered so far in attempts to curb 
the system,' identify areas where the present strategy 
might be further consolidated and thus move towards 
a comprehensive policy. The d;tempts made so far to 
control and eliminate the incidence of bonded labour 
may be broadly classified into three distinct though 
related aspects i.e. legislation, economic rehabili¬ 
tation and political mobilisation. An account of each 
of these three aspects of current policy is given below. 

1.1 Legislation 

Legislation against the system of bonded labour 

is not new. Already with Act V of 1843 the colonial 

government had initiated legal attacks against slavery 

1 

and bondage in the Madras Presidency. In the province 

1. See Dharma Kumar Land & Caste in South India : 

Agricultural Labour in the Madras Presidency during 
the 19th Century . Cambridge University Press. 1965. 
Chapter-V. 
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of Bihar itself we have seen that a Bihar and Orissa 
Eamiuti Agreement Act was passed in 1920 to control 
the spread of debt bondage. More recently action has 
been taken on a countrywide basis by the Central 
Government. The Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Ordinance was passed on October 24th, 1975. This was 
later replaced by the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 

Act of February 9, 1976. 

The detailed provisions of this act have been 
reproduced in Appendix-B. Here it is sufficient to 
highlight only the main features of the Act. 

(a) The act has defined bonded labour as any 
labour or service rendered under the Bonded Labour 
System. The system itself if defined as a system of 
forced, or partly forced, labour under which a debtor 
enters, or is presumed to have entered, into an agree¬ 
ment with a creditor that in consideration of advances 
obtained by him, or his lineal ascendants or descendants, 
or some similar consideration he would: (i) .commit him¬ 
self, or members of his family or dependents, to do 
labour for the creditor for a specified or unspecified 
period and with or without wages, or (ii) for fie t the 
freedom of employment or other means of livlihood for 
a specified or unspecified period, or (iii) forfiet 
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the right to move freely in the country, or (iv) forfiet 
the right to appropriate or sell any of his property or 
the product of his labour or the labour of.any member of 
his family or dependents at the market value. 

.(b) Since such agreements may be either written 
or even oral the act has also identified by name over 
thirty different systems of labour, including the Kamia 
or Sevakia systems found in Palamau, the operation of 
which may be taken as sufficient to presume that such 
an agreement exists between debtor and creditor. 

(c) The act abolished all such agreements, in¬ 
cluding those already in existence, and also abolished 
any existing or future liabilities of repaying a bonded 
debt. 

(d) The act also identifies the District Magis¬ 
trate as the implementing authority, requires him or 
the officer specified by him to identify cases of such 
bonded labour in his jurisdiction, take action to 
eradicate it and work for the welfare of freed.bonded 
labour. 

(e) The act also provides for the appointment 
of vigilance committees to aid the implementation of 
the act and spells out the nature of punishment and 
procedures of trial for offences under the act which 
are defined as cognizable and bailable offences. 
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Implementation In Palamau 

Under the provisions of this act a total of 613 
bonded labourers had been identified and freed in 
Palamau district according to official evidence at the 
time of our survey (say around October, 1977). It 
should be mentioned in this context that Palamau dis¬ 
trict is generally recognised as one of the more succes- 
ful districts in the drive against bonded labour. As 
such the fact of only 613 bonded labourers being freed 
even in a successful district like Palamau is indica¬ 
tive of the difficulties involved in implementing the 
act, 

According to the administrators concerned, both 
in Palamau and elsewhere, the difficulties are mainly 
of two types. On the'one hand, even though the act 
recognises oral agreements of bondage as cognizable 
offences it is difficult to establish the operation 
of such an agreement legally even though it is known 
to operate in practice. On the other hand the bonded 
labourers themselves are hesitant to come and identify 
themselves before the authorities in fear of reprisals 
from their maliks. Hence unless the District Magis¬ 
trate or the officer concerned makes a special effort 
bonded labourers do not get easily identified. 
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It is generally recognised therefore that in- 
spite of the exhaustive and specific provisions of 
the act, legislation by itself will remain a dead 
letter, as it has in this and related matters in the 
past, unless it is backed up by measures to transform 
the real condition of existence of the labourers, and 
the economic pressures which operate on them, 

1.2 Economic Rehabilitation. 

It is in fact as a back up measure to support 
the legal intervention that some attempts have also 
been made to rehabilitate the freed bonded labourers 
economically. 

Initially this task was left to the states. 

It was executed, with greater or lesser degrees of 
success In different areas, by the district collectors 
themselves while the central government encouraged 
such programmes and helped to mount them. Recently 
however the central Ministry of Labour has itself 
developed and sponsored a scheme for the rehabilitation 
of freed bonded labour. 

Following approval, by the Planning Commission of 

* 

a centrally sponsored scheme for rehabilitation of 
bonded labour, and the provision., of .Rs.l crore for; the 
same in the budget of the central Ministry of Labour 
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for 1978 t 79, the Ministry has now issued guidelines to 
the different state governments and union territories 
for formulation of specific schemes on a matching grant 
basis.^ 

The guidelines provide for three .types of 
schemes, (a) First there are land based schemes which 
involve the identification of surplus land, their 
allotment to freed bonded labourers, preferably in the 
villages where they reside, and finally the delivery 
of input packages such as credit, seed, fertilisers, 
draught animals, implements etc. and land reclamation 
where necessary, (b) Secondly there are schemes of 
distributing livestock such as milch cattle, goats, 
pigs, etc. for supplementing labourers’ incomes along 
with marketing and veterinary cover for the same, 

(c) The last category includes skill based schemes 
for identifying and organising production based on 
specific skills or crafts in local areas 5 arranging 
inputs, capital etc. and also organising the neces¬ 
sary marketing channels for these products. 

2 . See order no,Ylloil(l)78-AL, Government of India, 
Ministry of Labour, da ted. May 30, 1978. Subject ; 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme for Rehabilitation of 
Bonded Labour (1978-79 ) l This' has been reproduced 
below in Appendiz-C. 



The scheme was supposed to be launched by the 
end of June and accordingly the Central Labour Ministry 
set up a screening committee on June 20, 1978 to moni¬ 
tor ( the progress of the scheme. As a further follow 
up measure the Ministry of Labour has very recently 
issued orders relaxing the age limit and giving special 
priority to freed bonded labourers for.appointment to 
central government posts of category C & D- through the 
employment exchange. It has also requested the state 

governments and public sector undertakings to adopt 
. . 3 

these provisions. 

Since the Centrally Sponsored Scheme and the . 
follow up provision for priority in Government Employ- 
ment have only just been initiated, it is still too 
early to evaluate the impact of these schemes. Further¬ 
more since the centrally sponsored scheme has a budget 
provision of only Rs.i crore on a matching grant basis, 
even if the grants are fully utilised by the states 
this still implies a total expenditure on the scheme 
of only Rs.2 crores for the whole country! Clearly 
therefore the scheme cannot be regarded at' this stage 
as any thing more than an experimental scheme. ■- 

3. See order no.S-lloil(5)/78-AL(BL), Government of 
India, Ministry of Labour, dated August 19, 1978. 
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However there is already a considerable volume 
of experience gathered from similar schemes initiated 
by the states themselves and it is possible in the 
light of these experiences, to strengthen the centrally 
sponsored scheme for 1978-79 and move on to a more 
comprehensive and larger rehabilitation programme in 
subsequent years. 

Implementation in Palamau 

Following the identification and release of 613 
bonded labourers in Palamau district, the district 
administration followed this up with-a programme of 
economic rehabilitation. Within the district the 
programme was given greatest emphasis in xlanka block - 
in particular the three villages of Ramkanda, Daho 
and Raksi, The data on performance of the programme 
in this block is given in table-6.11. 

It will be noticed that even though the programme 
•has been given much emphasis in this block a total of 
only 75 families of freed bonded labourers could be 
given assistance in the entire block - most of the 
families being concentrated in the three villages 
mentioned above. Insofar as these 75 families are 
concerned 'there is no disputing the fact that each 
family has gained a substantial resource*package - . 
which has considerably augmented their resource 
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endowment. Each.family has been given about 2 acres 
of surplus government land. In addition they have 
also got a pair of bullocks, id kilograms of seed, 

40 kilograms of fertilisers and a basic stock of imple¬ 
ments for ploughing etc. 

k resource package of this order will clearly 
go a long way in launching each of the aided families 
onto a path of household farming which may open up an 
altogether different vista of life for them. But at 
the same time this is not total rehabilitation since 
a family cannot become totally self sufficient on the 
basis of a Wo acre plot in the conditions obtaining 
in a forested upland block like Ranka. 4 The families 
will thus continue to depend on income from outside 
employment and thus remain dependent on maliks. In 
some cases this may even result in a gradual erosion 
of their newly acquired resources and total dependence 
on the malik once again. And this has happened inspite 
of concentrating the available resources on just a few 
families and that also in a block where the effort has 
been more effective then in other parts of the district. 


4, See for instance the household budget data for tfeho 
village from this block in Chapter-Ill above. 
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Thus out of a total distribution of 765 acres 
of surplus land in the district, Ranka block alone 
accounts for as much as 147,5 acres* and out of about 
400 freed bonded labourers aided with resource packages 
in the district Ranka block alone accounts for as many 
as 75 such persons. In other words when we move from 
the block to the performance of the whole district 
we find in relative terms an even weaker position. 

And it is useful to remember in this context that 
thanks to the special efforts of a series of dedicated 
collectors and other officers concerned, Palamau is 
still among the most successful districts in so far as 
this particular'programme'is concerned! 

The overall achievements of the programme in the 
district as a whole is summarised in table-6.12 below. 
Upto the time of the present survey, say around October, 
1977, in all about 12 lakhs of rupees worth of resources 
had been distributed to freed bonded labour in ; the dis¬ 
trict in addition the' 4 765.13 acres of government land. 
These resources were distributed in two parts. One 
part was financed from central assistance for the 
Tribal Sub-pian In blocks which came within the sub¬ 
plan area. The other part was distributed in the non 
sub-plan area under the budget of the welfare department. 
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In the sub-plan area a total of 114 families 
were given bullocks, seeds, implements etc. and 259 
families were given goats at the rate of three or four 
goats per family. Some pigs and poultry have'also been 
distributed here but no land. In the non sub-plan area 
420 families were given a total of 769.13 acres of lands 
278 families were given bullocks, implements, seeds, etc 
and 320 families were given sets of three or four goats 
each. Thus for the district as a whole we find 420 
families have been given land, about 1,83.acres per each 
family that got land^ 392 families have been given bul¬ 
locks, implements, seeds etc. and 579 families have 
been given goats as a source of supplementary income. 

Taking a rough bulk-line picture, we may say 
that out of the 613 freed bonded labourer’s families 
about 400 have really been given an adequate resource 

5 

package to move into household farming. The correspond¬ 
ing budgeb expenditure being around rupees 5 lakhs, >je 
may'very roughly estimate a cost-of about 3,000 per 
rehabilitated family in addition to around two acres of 
land. And even this, as we have seen. provides only 
partial rehabilitation since it is not enough to make a 
family self sufficient. They contdnue to depend on 

5. This leaves out the cases where families have been 
given a. few goats only. 
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income from, outside employment and hence remain atleast 
partly.dependent on their maliks, Full rehabilitation 
would require more land and an even larger expenditure 
per family. 

These statistics, though admittedly rough esti¬ 
mates, are.extremely useful for they give us, when 
projected on a national scale, an idea of'the magnitude 
of land and financial resources which would be required 
if this strategy were to be seriously implemented to 
rehabilitate all bonded labour. In the actual state 
of things, the total financial allocation of the 
Centre plus States and Union Territories envisaged in 
the Centrally Sponsored Scheme for Rehabilitation of 
Bonded Labour in 1978-79 is a mere two crores. And 
let alone the rehabilitation of all bonded labour, the 
government has been recently reported to have taken 
the position that it cannot even afford the cost of a 
comprehensive census to simply identify and count the 
number of bonded labourers in the country. 

Under these circumstances, the limited scope 
of the economic rehabilitation strategy is obvious. 

But it is still important to point out that if we were 
to rely on this strategy, the magnitude of the resource 
problem would actually be much much larger than covering 
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bonded labourers only. For we have seen in our earlier 
analysis in Chapter-V that bonded labourers are really 
a ; part and parcel of the larger class ofmazdoors in ' 
general who are also prone to indebtedness and bondage 
in the Pslamau type situations. As such it is this 
larger.class which has to be the target group for policy. 
Rehabilitating only those who are presently bonded would 
simply amount to removing one set of mazdoors from the 
debt-bondage trap-, where they would s.oon be replaced by 
another set of ma-zdoors, 

1.3 Political Mobilisation 

Clearly what is required in addition to attempts 
at rehabilitating individual familie's 'in identified' 
cases.of■bondage is a more general strategy to support 
and consolidate the legal attack against the system 
of bondage itself. It is in this area that an interest¬ 
ing experiment has been attempted by a central organi¬ 
sation, under the general sponsorship and financial 
support of the central labour ministry, at politically 
mobilising bonded labourers along with agricuxw» P q 
labour in general. 

The expression 'political mobilisation 1 used ■ 
here to describe the experiment should not be inter¬ 
preted here in the narrow sense of active participation 
in one. or another political party. The expression is 
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used here to describe an attempt at generating a cer¬ 
tain self consciousness among the rural poor about their 
conditions of existence, making them aware of the advan¬ 
tages of mutual cooperation and coordinated action should 
they attempt to transform these conditions of their 
existence, and eventually motivating them towards their 
own self-organisation against bondage and other similar 
relations of oppression in the countryside. 

The method employed in the experiment so far is 
to bring together a set of mazdoor participants from 
surrounding villages to short camps of four or five 
days duration at some place in a district.' Once in 
these camps, the participants are helped through dis¬ 
cussions, lectures and specially designed games to arti¬ 
culate the conditions of their existence, analyse it 
and eventually search fox- ways and means of transforming 
it through their cooperative action. Though undertaken 
by a central organisation under the auspices of the 
central labour Ministry, the experiments is by its very 
nature a localised activity undertaken with the help 
of local district administrations. And if this approach 
were to be taken up by the government itself, the stra¬ 
tegy -would probably have to be implemented again though 
the district administration. But so far the approach 
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has only remained an experimental one taken up by a 
central organisation. 

Implementation in Palainau 

One area where the experiment has been tried is 
Palamau district and one member from the present research 
team attended some of. these camps to observe the results. 

In one such camp, which the organisers of the 
experiment described as one of the most successful camps, 
the recently freed participants were totally despondent, 
subdued and servile when they arrived. The sessions 
of the first day were devoted antirely to help the .parti¬ 
cipants feel at home and open up with each other and 
the task group which was running the camp. Through 
games, formal meetings, informal meetings at meal times 
and breaks, and a cultural programme devised by the 
participants in the evening, an atmosphere, of freedom 
and friendliness was successfully built up by the end 
of the day. 

This atmosphere made it possible to proceed.from 
the second day on towards a minimum of consciousness 
building. The second day was devoted mainly to the 
participants 1 own articulation of their own circumstances. 

6 . For a detailed account of the camp see 'B.N. Maharaj - 
Freed Bonded Labour Camp at Palamau, National Labour 
Institute Bulletin, Vol.2, No.lo,■1976. ■■ ' 





The conditions of living, the wages and employment they 
could get, the reasons for getting‘trapped into bondage, 
the problems and pressures of their daily lives and so 
on. This was done in small discussion groups where 
participants freely shared their ideas and debated with 
each other. At the end the whole group came together 
to consolidate their separate discussions. 

On the third day the participants went on to the 
search for solutions. An estimation of their actual 
consumption needs, what inessential expenses they could 
curtail, what Government help they could get to be in¬ 
dependent of their maliks and so on. This was also done 
in small groups and later consolidated along with talks 
by the task group about minimum wage legislation, aboli¬ 
tion of rural indebtedness, the Bonded Labour (Abolition) 
Act and so on. 

On the fourth day the idea of self organisation 
was introduced through the play of specially designed 
conflict and cooperation games. By the end of the play 
the participants were beginning to relate the results 
of the game with their own situation and beginning to 
focus on the importance of cooperation and self organi¬ 
sation. The discussions now centered around the methods 
of self organisation and strategies of collective action. 




Again flowing out of large and small informal groups } 

to 

these discussions oxtendod/the fifth day as well. 

By the time the participants left there is no 
doubt that they exuded a certain degree of collective 
self confidence and a feeling of hope. Also they had 
started looking at their situation from a very different 
perspective compared to that with which they had arrived. 
If the experiment had been sustained or the camps re¬ 
peated at frequent intervals, especially in their own 
villages, there is no doubt that the attempts would 
have had a lasting Impact. 

As it was the main camp was followed up by only 
one or two repeat camps, long after the original camp 
and that also with only a handful of participants. In 
other words the experiment was not really sustained. 

And in consequence when we went back to meet some of 
the participants In their villages in the course of the 
present study, 1 it was disappointing to see that they 
were back to their original state of despondence and 
submissiveness. What Is worse these participants, 
who are also among the four hundred odd freed bonded 
labourers of the district who had been given resource 
packages for economic rehabilitation, have developed 
a peeulier dependence syndrome vis-a-vis the government 



administration. Instead of motivating them towards 
self help, cooperation and self-organisation, the re¬ 
habilitation. aid along with the camps seems to have 
created a feeling among the beneficiaries that having 
freed them from dependence on the maliks, the Govern¬ 
ment has now taken them under its own wings. A belief 
that they can now depend on the Government to protect 
them and look after their interests permanently. How¬ 
ever the compulsions of reality being what they are, 
these illusions were gradually breaking down when we 
met them. 

The above strategy, which we have defined as 

'political mobilisation 1 interpreted in a very broad 

sense, can really be seen as an intervention directed 

at transforming a culture. What has been defined by 

7 

Frere as ' conscientisation'. ^een in tnis perspec¬ 
tive it can be said that the 'political mobilisation' 
strategy is also being tried out indirectly in Palamau 
through the instrument of education. 

In March 1976 the Welfare Department had sanc¬ 
tioned the sum of Hs. 12,610 for opening a residential 
school for the children of freed bonded labour in 
Hamkanda village, Hanka block, followed by a second 

7. See Paulo Frere - Pedagogy of the Oppressed . Penguin 
Education Series, HammondswoFth, "tJ.K., 1972. 
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sanction of Rs.7,000 in August, 1976. At the time of 
our survey in the district, the school was fully opera¬ 
tional though the long term problems of maintaining 
the school financially, expanding it to incorporate 
; higher classes and more students, etc. were yet to be 
sorted out. 

An article giving a detailed account of the 
school, how it is functioning and some of its problems 

has been included in Appendix-D below. Here it is 

«* 

sufficient to point .out. .that though the' school is being 
run primarily as a welfare measure, its long term poten¬ 
tial as an indirect instrument of building up political 
consciousness among the mazdoors should not be under 
estimated. However indifferent the quality of education 
may be, the very fact of literacy and education introduces 
a sea change in the outlook of these children of bonded 
labourers. They are exposed to new ideas, concepts and 
experiences which their parents or grandparents could 
never have dreamt of. They are imbued with 'a sense of 
self respect and self confidence to which the earlier 
generations of mazdoors had no access. And these chil¬ 
dren will grow up to form tommorrow* s class of agri¬ 
cultural labour. 

It is not that there are no problems in this 
approach. Already serious problems of alienation etc. 



are showing up as pointed out by the article in Appendix-D. 
But such, problems not withstanding, the future implica¬ 
tions of this cultural transformation among the new class 
of rural labour which will emerge in Palamau tomorrow 
are indeed far reaching. But to be executed with any 
meaningful degree of success this educational programme 
would not only have to be sustained but also substantially 
expanded, 

2. TOWARDS A COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 

The implementation experience reviewed above in- 

a 

dicates/number of ways in which these measures can be 
consolidated and extended towards the formulation of a 
comprehensive policy, 

2,1 Consolidation of experiences 

In order to do this systematically it is useful 
to start with a broad framework of policy based on our 
analysis of the phenomenon of bondage in Chapters-IV & 

V above. It will be recalled in this context that the 
bonded'labour system was analysed as being essentially 
an aspect of the particularly archaic structure of 
relations between labour and capital which operate in 
Palamau*s backward agriculture. Gi'ven the underdeveloped 
material-technical basis of this agriculture and its low 
productivity, squeezing out the last drop of absolute 
surplus, as opposed to raising productivity and relative 



surplus, becomes the main basis of relations between 
labour and capital. The system of bonded labour is 
optimal for the maliks under these circumstances for 
it enables them to minimise' the daily wage and at the 
same time maximise the length of the working day. 
Furthermore the maliks are able to impose this relation¬ 
ship on mazdoors because of the dependence of the latter 
on the former for employment as well as credit to meet 
even their subsistence level of consumption. 

It follows from this analysis that the question 

be 

of an adequate policy will have to/posed in two dis¬ 
tinct dimensions of time. The system of bondage is 
ultimately rooted in the very backwardness of agricul¬ 
ture and agrarian relations. Hence it can be argued 
* 

that the system will persist so long as. agriculture 
itself is not transformed from low productivity to high 
productivity and the basis of agrarian relations is 
not shifted from maximising absolute surplus to maximi¬ 
sing relative surplus. This is clearly something that 
can only happen in the long run. We may say therefore 
that the problem of bondage can be ultimately tackled 
only in the long run. And in the long run the required 
policy is really nothing by the development of. agricul¬ 
ture. 



But meanwhile ? while we still have to tolerate 
the existence of 'the system of bonded labour, a number 
of short term measures can be adopted to atleast mini¬ 
mise or reduce the incidence of bondage. This'is all 
that we can hope to achieve in the short run. And 
- for this purpose the required strategy is obviously 
to minimise in whatever may possible the dual depen¬ 
dence of mazdoors on maliks. The dependence for 
employment and the dependence for credit. The exist¬ 
ing measures which we have described above actually 
need to be assessed within this overall policy frame. 

From this point of view we have seen already 
that legislation by itself cannot be very successful 
unless it is backed up by other effective measures, 

Ind individual economic rehabilitation of identified 
bonded labourers, we have seen, does not constitute 
such a measure. First of all even with a relief dose 
of two acres of land and about Rs.3,000 worth of bul¬ 
locks and other resources a bonded labour family is 
only partially rehabilitated. It continues to be 
dependent on the malik for employment and there is • 
no guarantee that it will not have some of its newly 
-acquired resources expropriated or its members relap¬ 
sing into bondage again. 
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Secondly the resource cost of rehabilitation being 
so large, it has not been possible at present to rehabi¬ 
litate even all those bonded labourers who have been 
freed. Hence to think in terms of such rehabilitation 
through relief doses for all bonded labourers is quite 
unrealistic. 

Finally, even if all existing bonded labourers 

were to be identified and rehabilitated this would 

still make no dent on the sys-tem of bonded labour as 

such. Basically all mazdoors in Palamau type areas 

are deficit households prone to bondage. Hence a 

reactive policy which merely rehabilitates labourers 

after they have bean bonded only clears away one set 
► + 

of labourers to be replaced by another set of labourers 
in the debt-bondage trap. What is required is ^obviously 
a preemptive policy c over ing a target group of the entire 
class of mazdoors in Palamau type areas, and, directed ' 
at preventing them from getting caught in a debt-bondage 
trap in the first place . 

To this end the political mobilisation experi¬ 
ments described earlier, both the camps as well as the 
school for children of mazdoors, can certainly be use¬ 
ful measures to back up the legal measures that are 
already there. But t,o pe effective they have to b©' 






implemented much more intensively and also sustained on 
a "much larger scale. Furthermore the impact of these 
measures can really only he expected to hear fruit in 
the long run. 

2.2 The Comprehensive Policy 

Thus none of the three types of strategies in the 
way they have been tried so far offer, a means of effec¬ 
tively reducing the dependence of mazdoors on maliks in 
the short run. However there are two new components in 
the centrally sponsored scheme for rehabilitation of 
bonded labour, discussed in section 1.2 above, which 
are of crucial importance from this point of view i.e. 
credit and alternative sources of employment, 

(a) Alternative Sources of Credit 

Under the first category of Land Based Schemes 

O 

the guidelines of the programme mentions a delivery 
system for credit along with other inputs. Credit, 
loans of either grain or cash, has been identified in. 
our analysis as one of the two- main linkages of depen¬ 
dence between mazdoors and maliks. Indeed it is credit 
which the malik uses directly as his instrument in impos¬ 
ing a bonded labour contract on the mazdoor. We have 
also seen that the deficit mazdoors households cannot 


8, See the reference in footnote 2 above. 




really subsist without these loans. Hence the creation 


of an alternative source of adequate credit would imiae- 
Jiately heir to snap one of the two main linkages of 
dependence with the malik . • 

■ Of course to make this measure effective the 
creation.of a special delivery system for credit to 
agricultural labour would require much ...-.greater. ;emph as is 
than is probably being envisaged under the centrally- 
sponsored rehabilitation scheme.' -This entire scheme 
is presently seen in terms of rehabilitation of bonded 
labourers, only. But we have already seen above that 
to be successful any policy against the system of bonded 
labour must cover the entire maz'd oor class which is defi¬ 
cit and prone to debt-bondage in Palamau type areas. 

Furthermore the scheme mentions credit as only 
one among several production inputs for which delivery 
systems are to be identified under the category of land 
based schemes. In other words credit is seen here only 
as a production input . However if an alternative credit 
delivery system is to be identified, or created, which 
can effectively curtail the loan dependence of mazdoors 
on maliks then such a system must cater to demands for 
production loans as well as consumption loans . In' fact 
the evidence presented in Chapter-V. and elsewhere in 
this study very clearly indicates that the large bulk 






of loans leading to debt -bondage are in one sense or 
another consumption loans. 

What is being suggested therefore is the creation 
of an alternative credit delivery system for production • 
loans as well- as consumption loans exclusively reserved 
for agricultural labour . This last aspect of exclusive 
reservation is of crucial importance. Experience with 
cooperative societies and other organised sources of 
credit have shown in the past that whenever the same 
credit window has been shared between those who are 
economically.strong and those who are economically weak, 
the large bulk of credit has always gone to the economi¬ 
cally strong. This has happened even though their re¬ 
payment performance is no better, and sometimes worse, 
than that of the economically weak. 

Clearly the creation of this special credit deli¬ 
very system will not be easy. Apart from complex mana¬ 
gerial and administrative problems, the details for which 
will have to be worked out, there is simply the problem 
of cost. To be .set up on a sufficiently large scale, as 
it must be if it is.to be effective at all, the special 
credit-window would involve the deployment of a large 
financial outlay. But at the same time it is useful to 
keep in mind that most of these credit demands will be 
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for short term loans of small sums of money. The data 

presented in Chapter-V indicates that 90$ of the loans 

leading to bondage are for sums of les.s than Rs.300.00. 

Over 43$ of the loans are for sums of Rs.100.00 or less. 

And the repayment to maliks in the form of wages saved 

on labour services is made within the first or second 

9 

year in most cases. To give an idea of the-proportions 
involved if we take a representative figure like Rs f 150.00 
as the average size of loans then for every, bonded-labourer 
being partially rehabilitated today with, a resource- pack-'' 
age costing Rs.3,000.00? in addition to two acres of 
land we could use the alternative credit system to pro¬ 
tect as many as.20 labourers from getting bonded in the 
first placei 

(b) Alternative Sources of Employment 

A second important component envisaged in the 
centrally sponsored scheme which has not been attempted 
with any tangible results so far 1 is the creation of 
alternative sources of employment. Apart from credit, 
employment is the other main linkage of dependence bet¬ 
ween mazdoors and maliks. In the absence of alternative 

9. See for instance table 5.34 in Chapter-V. Of course 
in the alternative credit delivery system being sug¬ 
gested here a different form of repayment would have 
to' be worked out unless the credit system is inte¬ 
grated with the alternative employment programme. 
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sources of .employment the mazdoors are forced to turn 
to maliks for work. The maliks take advantage of this 
dependence to impose the most exploitative possible 
terms and conditions for buying their labour, the ulti¬ 
mate in this direction being the contract of bondage. 
Hence the creation of alternative sources of employment 
for mazdoors in government programme or programmes 
sponsored bv the government would immediately help to 
snap the second main linkage of their dependence on 
maliks . 

But once again in order to be effective the scope 
of this alternative employment programme will have to 
be expanded considerably beyond what is being probably 
envisaged in the centrally sponsored scheme. In its 
third category the scheme proposes to promote-skill/ 
craft based occupations through the identification of 
such skills and crafts in local areas, the arrangement 
of necessary inputs and capital and the development of 
suitable marketing channels. This is an extremely ima¬ 
ginative attempt to build up self employment as an alter¬ 
native to employment by the maliks. In addition the 
central Labour Ministry has, in its order of August 19, 
1978, also sought to give special priority to freed 
bonded labour for certain categories of Government 
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employment etc. 10 

However, the.scheme as presently concieved res¬ 
tricts its coverage to bonded labour only whereas we have 
seen that"in order to he effective any policy against 
bonded labour must have .as its target group the entire 
class of mazdoors who are prone to bondage in Palamau 
type areas. Obviously it is not being suggested that 
the alternative employment programme should actually 
employ all the' agricultural labour available in a dis¬ 
trict, What is important however is that the scope of 
such a programme, whether through self employment or 
government employment , should be" large enough,, to gene¬ 
rate enough additional demand for labour so- as to shift 
market conditions in favour of agricultural labour in 
the relevant rural labour market. 

The specific design and implementation of the 
programme, would probably vary from one state' to another. 
But in designing such a programme it would be. useful 
to draw upon the experiences of the Sural Employment 
Guarantee Scheme in Maharashtra and the Food for Work 
experiment in West Bengal, It may also be useful, in 
terms of administrative efficiency and cost effective¬ 
ness, to tie-up the alternative employment programme 


10. See footnote 3 above. 




.with the alternative credit delivery system. This could 
he done hy supplying credit in the form of an advance • 
wage payment through the employment scheme. The loan 
could then he recovered within say six to twelve months 
through deduction at source at a fixed minimum rate over 
the six to twelve month period. The remainder of the 
daily wage could he made up of a large grain component 
and a small cash component. Of course the details of 
exactly how such a scheme could be designed and imple¬ 
mented would have to he worked out. 

(c) The Policy Package 

A special credit delivery system for production 
and consumption loans to agricultural labour and a 
large scale programme of alternative employment for such 
labour should have priority as the main components of 
any policy directed at curbing the incidence of bonded 
labour. It is evident that the ramifications of such 
a policy extend wall beyond the set of labourers who 
are presently bonded to cover a target group consist¬ 
ing of tho class of agricultural labourers as a whole. 
This is as it should be. For as we have repeatedly 
emphasised in our analysis, the problem of bonded labour 
cannot really be dealt with in isolation from the prob¬ 
lem of agricultural labour as a whole. Nevertheless 
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there is no reason why any of the existing schemes of 
economic rehabilitation or political mobilisation through 
education should not be retained within the policy pack¬ 
age as supports to the main components so long as the neces¬ 
sary resources are made available. In other words the total 
policy package against bonded labour should include, in 
the order of priorities indicated, the following measures: 

i) A special credit delivery system for short 
term production and consumption loans to 
agricultural labour only, 

ii) A large scale programme of alternative 
sources of employment or self employment 
for agricultural labour, 

iii) A programme of literacy and education for 
the children of agricultural labour along 
with repeat id conscientisation camps for 
agricultural labour. 

iv) A programme of economic rehabilitation 
through resource grants to identified 
bonded labourers in pockats where the 
incidence of bondage is particularly 
severe. 

It will be noticed that all except the last item 
In the package cover agricultural labourers as a whole 
and not bonded labour only. 
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APPENDIX - A 
PROFILES OF BONDAGE 
Five Gases 

'• - Bikramaditya Singh 

1. Munar Bhuiya 

Munar is a Bhuiya (Harijan Caste) from the vil¬ 
lage of Daho in Banka block of Palamau district. On the 
occasion of his marriage he took a loan of is.140,00 
from Bhairo Sao, a son of the merchant Bira Sao from the 
neighbouring village of Raxi. And from that day on he 
became a Sevakia (bonded labourer) of the Sao family. 

He.was then fifteen years old. 

As a bonded labourer Munar had to report at the 
master’s house by sunrise. During season whether winter 
or summer he would have to reach the fields with bullocks, 
ploughs, etc. by 8.00 a.m. in the morning and work through 
till 4.00 p.m. in the afternoon. He would then return to 
the master’s‘house for his daily gruel of less than a 
quarter seer of some coarse grain boiled in salt, after 
which he had to feed the animals and do other odd jobs 
till sunset. Munar calculated that he had- to work for 
about twelve hours every day from 7.00 a.m. to 7.00 p.m., 
with a short break at meal time, as compared to the nor¬ 
mal nine hours that a free labourer would work. Yet his 
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wage was only 2 kaceha seers of grain as compared to 3 
kaccha seers of grain for the free labourer (this wage 
(bani) is exclusive of the meal or Lukma). 

With tears in his eyes Munar described the treat¬ 
ment that was meted out to him as being no better than 
that given to the animals he looked after. Whenever he 
was reluctant to perform some particularly unpleasant 
task, or if he came a few minutes after sun rise or 
left a few minutes before sunset, he would be abused 
and beaten like the animals’. 

Recalling a particular incident'of such cruelty, 
Munar mentioned that with excessive hard work his health 
was deteriorating and he had started getting fever regu¬ 
larly at night. So he stopped going to work. On the 
third day the malik came to his hut and gave him a sound 
thrashing. When Munar complained that he was incapable 
of working the malik threatened to take away the only 
bullock which his family possessed. When Munar ! s father 
resisted the malik left with a warning that he would be 
back. 

Ten days later when Munar had recovered enough to 
move about he .'had gone to a market at the neighbouring 
village of Ramkanda. The malik spotted him there and 
had him tied by the feet and hands and thrashed till he 
became unconscious. He was brought home later by his 



family when they got the news. Next day the malik turned 
up again with his men, surrounded the hut and forcibly 
occupied the one acre of land which Munar possessed. In 
1976, after the passing the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Ordinance, Munar was formally released and • 
the bondage contract declared null and void, but the 
malik had retained his land;, Munar claimed that he had. 
lodged complaints with the local Block Development 
Officer at lianka and the Sub-divisional Officer at 
G-arhwa. However till the tine when we met him (December 
1977) no action had yet been taken., 

2. Sukan Bhuiya 

Sukan Bhuiya is a Harijan from village Chatti in' 
Daltongunge Block, At th^ age of fifty he is already 
senile and old, a life of extreme poverty having taken 
its toll. Sukan 1 s father had been a bonded labourer 
some fory years ago and Sukan himself has been bonded 
for the- last thirty years. It happened on the day of 
his marriage when Sukan had taken a loan of 2 maunds of 
paddy and a pair of dhoti's for the occasion from his 
malik Raghunath Tiwari of the same village. Since he has 
no land or any income other than what the malik gives •• 
him’ - and since his pittance of a wage is barely enough 
to keep body and soul together - Sukan has never been 
able to "pay back the original loan". And so his contract 
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requires that he remain bonded. And further if there 
were someone in his family bo replace him after death 
then that person too must remain bonded until "the loan 
is paid back". 

Like all the other Sevakias of the area, Sukan 
too has to report at his malik ! s doorsteps at break of 
day and work through the day. When he .was younger and 
stronger .he used to work on the land, ■ But three years 
ago the malik has replaced him with a new Harwaha and 
Sukan has to mind the cattle. He feeds them in the 
morning and takes them out to graze till the setting of 
the sun. On his return he is & iven a meal of about a 
quarter seer of Sattu (pounded pulses) and one and a 
half kaccha seers of grain as his wage. 

Sukan explained that for the malik it was advan- 
tagous in several ways t> keep him on a'"- a Sevakia 
(bonded labourer) rather than employ free labour. His 
I---- .A „-/i’k_ are daily wages are less than 

that of a free labourer and he is always available on 
hand to do any work the malik wishes to employ him for. 
And while Sukan slowly withers in his poverty, tbe malik 
continues to expand his wealth, A post-master in a local 
post office, the malik has added some four acres of land 
to his holdings in recent, years, according to Sukan. 

The expanding wealth is also measured by the size of his 
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livestock. From an original one pair of bullocks for 
ploughing Tiwari now owns three pairs and his stock of 
cows has now expanded from the original three to a total 
of fourteen, 

3, Basudeo Charaar 

Basudeo, a harijan of the Chamar Caste, hails 
from the Chamar Tola of -Shripalpur in Hariharganj block, 

A landless labourer, he is the son of Shayama Chamar who 
originally borrowed Rs.4o.00, and again two years later 
another Rs.60.00, from the Rajput Kariman Singh of the 
neighbouring village of Madhubana. Shayama Chamar got 
bonded for the original loan of its,40.00 and put in labour 
services for a total of 14 years, before his son Basudeo' 
took' his place in the bondage contract against the same 
total loan of Rs.100.00. In addition Basudeo's fifteen 
years old son Naresh has also been working for several 
years as a Charwaha (animal grazing) against the same debt. 

Basudeo explained that his hours of work were not 
fixed .throughout the year.' During peak season he worked 
twelve hours a day. When the work load was less he had 
to put in ten hours a day. For this labour he used to 
be given a meal - a gruel of about a quarter seer of grain 
- and two kaccha seers of grain as a daily wage. 
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■ Formally Basudeo has been freed under the Bonded 
Labour System (abolition) Act and he was even taken to 
attend a freed bonded labour camp in the district head 
quarters. But in reality, Basudeo claims, he continues 
to work under the same malik as a bonded labourer, -He 
would get no employment if he did not agree to this. 
However one effect of local officials coming to free 
him, his attending the camp etc. has been that the malik 
has been frightened into raising his daily wage to three 
kaecha seers of grain. Also the malik has stopped beat¬ 
ing him and abusing him as he used to earlier, 

4. Basant Bhuiva 

Basant, a sixteen years old Harijan lad from vil¬ 
lage Chatti in Daltongunge block, became bonded in 1975. 
According to the terms of the oral agreement the Brahmin 
malik Gurudeshwar Tiwari, a son of Tulsi Tiwari from the 
same village, would give Basant a total of three maunds 
of paddy, some clothes and ns.55.00 towards other expen¬ 
ses on the occasion of the latter's marriage. In aexchange 
Basant agreed to bond himself to serve the malik as a 
Harwaha (ploughman) until he could return the loan. 

Before him his father became a bonded labourer and 
before his father his grant father also had been a 
bonded labourer for twenty years. 
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During season the malik makes Basant work for bet¬ 
ween ten to twelve hours a. day. For this he was paid !§■ 
kaccha seers of grain as the daily wage and a gruel con¬ 
sisting of loss than a quarter seer of grain as his meal. 
This is for about eight months of the year when the malik 
has work for him. During the other four months the malik 
allows Him to work elsewhere, on the roadworks, forests 
etc*, where he earns a slightly higher wage of about 
Rs.3.00 a day carrying loads, cutting earth etc. 

Basant entertains little hope of getting free in 
the near future. However he pointed out that since he 
had got bonded recently, after much noise in the district 
about penalising maliks of bonded labour, the malik at- 
least did not beat or abuse like some of the ether maliks 
used to do. Ho further explained that inspite of fears 
of punitive action, the malik wanted to hold Basant in 
bondage because this way he could got longer hours of 
work out of him and that too at less than the going daily 
wage rate for free labourers. Moreover as a bonded lab¬ 
ourer Basant was always available at the maliks command 
unlike free labourers who were not always available when 
required. 

5. Puran Bhuiya 

Puran Bhuiya, a landless harijan.of Pipra village 
in Hariharganj block, is bonded to the Rajput Gajadhar 



Singh from the same village. It was Puran 1 s grand father 
who originally became bonded to Gajadhar’s father Darogi 
Singh for a loan of Rs.60.00. When the grand father died 
the father took his place as a bonded labourer of the 
malik’s family and he took a further loan of Rs.50.00 for 
his daily consumption needs. Now Puran is forced to work 
as a bonded labourer against the same total loan of 
Rs, 110.00. And ho explained that xdien he dies his son 
too would have to replace him in bondage unless they are 
able to pay off the debt. 

Puran has to put in about twelve hours of labour 
everyday and his wife is also expected to work with him. 
Each gets a meal of less than a quarter seer of grain • 
and two kaccha. seers of grain as the daily wage. If 
either of them fails to turn up for work they are abused 
and given a sound thrashing. This happens even when they 
can’t go to work because they are ill. 
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APPEIDIX - B 

THE BONDED LABOUR SYSTEM (ABOLITION) 

ACT. 1976 

Ho.19 of 1976 

(9th February, 1976) 

An Act to provide for the abolition of bonded labour system 
with a view to preventing the economic and physical 
exploitation of" the weaker sections of the people and 
for matters connected therewith or incident thereto. 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the Twenty-seventh Year 
of the Republic of India as followss- 

CHAPTER - I 
PRELIMINARY 

1. (i) This act may be called the Bonded Labour System 
(Abolition) Act, 1976. 

(ii) It extends to the whole of India. 

(iii) It shall be deemed to have cone into force on 
the 25th day of October, 1975. 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires: - 

(a) ”advance" means an advance, whether in cash 
or in kind, or partly in cash or partly in kind, made 
by one person (hereinafter referred to as the creditor) 
to another person (hereinafter referred to as the debtor) 

(b) "agreement" means an agreement (whether written 
or oral, or partly written and partly oral) between a 
debtor and creditor, and includes an agreement providing 



for forced labour, the existence of which is presumed 
under any social custom prevailing in the concerned 
locality. 

Explanations- The existence of an agreement bet¬ 
ween the debtor and creditor is ordinarily presumed, 
under the social custom, in relation to the following 
forms of forced labour, namelys- 

iidiyatnar, Baramasia, Basahya, Bethu, Bhagela, Cherumar, 
Garru-Galu, Hall, Hari, Harwai, Holya, Jana, Jeetha, 
Kamiya, Khundit-Mundit, Kuthia-, Lakhari, Munjhi, Mat, 
Munish system, Nit-Majoor, Paleru, Padiyal, Pannayilal, 
Sagri, Sanji, Sanjawat, Sewak, Sewakia, Seri, Vetti| 

(c) "ascendant" or "descendant", in relation to a 
person belonging to a matriarchal society, means the 
person who corresponds to such expression in accordance 
with the law of succession in force in such society^ 

(d) "bonded debt" means an advance obtained, or 
presumed to have been obtained, by a bonded labourer 
under, or in pursuance of, the bonded labour system 5 

(e) "bonded labour" means any labour or service 
rendered under the bonded labour system 5 

(f) "bonded labourer" means a labourer who incurs, 
or has, or is presumed to have, incurred, a bonded 
debt^ 
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(g) "bonded labour system” means the system of 
forced, or partly forced, labour under which a debtor 
enters, or mas,-or is presumed to have, entered, into 
an agreement with the creditor to the effect that, - 

(i) in consideration of an advance obtained 
by him or by any of his lineal ascendants or des¬ 
cendants (whether or not such advance is evidenced 
by any document) and in consideration of the in¬ 
terest, if any, due on such advance, or 

(ii) in pursuance of any customary or social 
.obligation, or 

(iii) in-pursuance of an obligation devolving 
on him by succession, or 

(iv) for any economic consideration received 
by him or by any of his lineal ascendants or des¬ 
cendants , or 

(v) by reason of his birth in any particular 
caste, or community, 

he would - 

( 1 ) render, by himself or through any member 
of his family, or any person dependent on him, 
labour or service to the creditor, or for the 
benefit of the creditor, for a specified period 
or for an unspecified period, either without 
wages or for nominal wages, or 



( 2 ) forfeit the freedom of employment or 
other means of livelihood for a specified period 
or for an unspecified period, or 

(3) forfeit the right to move freely through¬ 
out the territory of India, or 

(4) forfeit the right to appropriate or sell 
at market value any of his property or product 
of his labour or the labour of a member of his 
family or any person dependent on him, 

and includes the system of forced, or partly forced, 
labour under which a surety for a debtor enters, or 
has, or is presumed to have, entered, into an agree¬ 
ment with the creditor to the effect that in the 
event of the failure of the debtor to repay the debt 
he would render the bonded labour on behalf of the 
debtor§ 

(h) "family", in relation to a person,, includes 
the ascendant and descendant of such person 5 

(i) "nominal wages", in relation to any labour, 
means a wage which is less than, - 

(a) the minimum wages fixed by the Government 
in relation to the same or similar labour, under 
any law for the time being in force, and 
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(b) where no such minimum wage has been fixed 
in relation to any form of labour, the wages that 
are normally paid, for the same or similar labour, 
to the labourers working in ,the same localityj. , ■ 

(3) ’’prescribed 51 means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act, 

3. The provisions of this Act shall have effect notwith¬ 
standing anything inconsistent therewith contained in any 
enactment other than this Act, or in any instrument having 
effect by virtue of any enactment other than this Act. 

CHAPTER - II 

ABOLITION OF BONDED LABOUR SYSTEM 

4. (1) On the commencement of this Act, the bonded labour 
system shall stand abolished and every bonded labourer 
shall, on such commencementstand freed and discharged 
from any obligation to render any bonded labour. . 

(2) After the. commencement of this Act, no person shall 

(a) make, any advance under., or in, pursuance, of, . 
the bonded, labour system, .or ■ 

(b) compel any person to render any bonded labour... 
or other form of forced labour. 

5. On the commencement of this Act, any. custom or tradition 
gr .any contract, agreement or other instrument (whether 
entered, into or executed before, or after the commencement 
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of this Act), by virtue of which any person, or any member 
of the family or dependant of such person, is required to 
do any work or render any service as a bonded labourer, 
shall be void and inoperative. 

CHAP TER - III 

EXTINGUISHMENT OF LIABILITY TO REPAY BONDED DEBT 
6. (1) On the commencement of this Act, every obligation 
of a bonded labourer to repay any bonded debt, or such 
part of any bonded debt as remains unsatisfied immediately 
before such commencement, shall be deemed to have been 
extinguished, 

(2) After the commencement of this Act, no suit or 
other proceeding shall lie In any civil court or before 
any other authority for the recovery of any bonded debt 
or any part thereof. 

(3) Every decree or order for the recovery of bonded 
debt, passed before the commencement of this Act and not 
fully satisfied before such commencement, shall be deemed, 
on such commencement, to have been fully satisfied, 

(4) Every attachment made before the commencement of 
this Act, for the recovery of any bonded debt,, shall, on 
such commencement, stand vacated; and, where, in pursuance 
of such attachment, any movable property of the bonded 
labourer was seized and removed from his custody and kept 
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In the custody of any court or other authority pending 
sale thereof 3 such movable property shall he restored, 
as soon as may be practicable after such commencement, 
to the possession of the bonded labourer, 

(5) Where, before the commencement of this Act, pos¬ 
session of any property belonging to a bonded labourer 

or a member of his family or other dependant was forcibly 
taken over’by any creditor for the recovery of any bonded 
debt, such property shall be restored, as soon as may.be 
practicable after such'commencement, to the possession of 
the person from whom it was seized, 

(6) If restoration of the possession of any property 
referred to in sub-section (4) or sub-section (5) is not 
made within thirty days from the commencement of this Act, 
the aggrieved-person may, within such time as may be pres¬ 
cribed, apply to the prescribed authority for the restora¬ 
tion of the possession of such property and the prescribed 
authority nay, after giving the creditor a reasonable 
opportunity of being heard, direct the creditor to restore 
to the applicant the possession of the concerned property 
within such time as may be specified in the order,. 

(7) An order made by any prescribed authority, under 
sub-section (6), shall be deemed to be an order made by a 
civil court and may be executed by the court of the lowest 
pecuniary jurisdiction within the local limits of whose 
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jurisdiction the. creditor voluntarily resides or carries 
on business or personally works for gain. 

(8) For the avoidance of doubts, it is hereby declared 
that,., where any attached property was sold before the 
commencement of this Act, in execution of a decree or 
order for the recovery of a bonded debt, such sale shall 
not be affected by any provision of this Act: 

Provided that the bonded labourer, or an agent autho¬ 
rised by him in this behalf, may, at any time within five 
years from such commencement, apply to have the sale set 
aside on his depositing in court, for payment to the 
decree-holder, the.amount specified in the proclamation 
of Sale, for the recovery of which the sale was ordered, 
less any amount, as well as mesne profits, which may, 
since the date of such proclamation of sale, have been 
received by the decree-holder. 

(9) Where any suit or proceeding, for the enforcement 
of any obligation under the bonded labour system, includ¬ 
ing a suit or proceeding for the recovery of any advance 
made to a bonded labourer, is pending at the commencement 
of this Act, such suit or other proceeding shall, on such 
commencement, stand dismissed. 

(10) On the commencement of this Act, every bonded lab¬ 
ourer who has been detained in civil prison, whether before 
or after judgement, shall be released from detention forth¬ 
with. 
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7. (l).All property vested in a bonded labourer which was, 
immediately before the commencement of this Act under any 
mortgage, charge, lien or other incumbrances in connection 
with any bonded debt shall, in so far as it is relatable to 
the bonded debt, stand freed and discharged from such 
mortgage, charge, lien or other incumbrances, and where 
any such property was, immediately before the commencement 
of this Act, in the possession of the mortgage or the hol¬ 
der of the charge, lien or incumbrance, such property shall 
(except where it was subject to any other charge), on such 
commencement, be restored tc the possession of the bonded 
labourer. 

(2) If any delay is made in restoring any property, refer 
red to in sub-section (1), to the possession of the bonded 
labourer, such labourer shall be entitled, on and from the 
date of such commencement, to recover from the mortgage 
or holder of the lien, charge or incumbrance, such mesne 
profits as may be determined by the civil’ court of the 
lowest pecuniary jurisdiction within.the local limits of 
whose jurisdiction such property is situated. 

8. (1) No person who has been freed and discharged under 
this Act from any obligation to render any bonded labour, 
shall be evicted from any homestead or other residential 
premises which he was occupying immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of this Act as part of the consideration for the 

# 

bonded labour. 
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(2) If, after the commencement of this Act, any such 
person is evicted hy the creditor from any homestead or 
other residential premises, referred to in sub-section (1), 
the Executive Magistrate in charge of the Sub-Division 
■within which such homestead or residential premises is 
situated shall, as early as practicable, restore the 
bonded labourer to the possession of such, homestead or 
other residential premises, 

9. (1) Wo -creditor shall accept any payment against any 
bonded debt which has been extinguished or deemed to have 
been extinguished or fully satisfied by virtue of tho 
provisions of this let, 

(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub-section 

(1) , shall be:punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three years and also with fine, 

(3) -The court, convicting any person under sub-section 

(2) may, in addition to the penalties which may be imposed 
under that sub-section, direct the person to deposit, in 
court, the amount accepted in contravention of the provi¬ 
sions of sub-section (1), within such period as may be 
specified in the order for being, refunded to the bonded 
labourer. 
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CHAPTER - IV 
IMPLEMSHTII" G AUTHOR I TIES 

10* The State Government may confer such powers and,impose 
such duties on a District Magistrate as may be necessary 
to ensure that the provisions of this Act are properly 
carried out and the District Magistrate may specify the 
officer, subordinate to him, who shall exercise all or 
any of the powers, and perform all or any of the duties, 
so conferred or imposed and the local limits within which 
such powers or duties shall be carried out by the officer 
so specified. 

11. The District Magistrate authorised by the State Govern 
ment under section 10 and the officer specified by the 
District Magistrate under that section shall, as far as 
practicable, try to promote the welfare of the freed 
bonded labourer by securing and protecting the economic 
interests of such bonded labourer so that he may not have 
any occasion or reason to contract.any further bonded debt 

12. It shall be the duty of every District Magistrate and 
every officer specified by him under section 10 to inquire 
whether, after the commencement of this Act, any bonded 
labour system or any other form of forced labour is being 
enforced by, or on behalf of, any person resident within 
the local limits of his jurisdiction and if, as a result 
of such inquiry, any person is found to be enforcing the 
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bonded labour system or any other system of forced labour, 
he shall forthwith take such action as may be necessary 
to eradicate the enforcement of such forced labour, 

CHAPTER - V 
VIGILACTCE COMMITTEES 

13, (1) Every State Government shall, by notification, in 
the Official Gazettee, constitute such number of Vigilance 
Committees in each district and each Sub-Division as it 
may think fit, 

(2) Each Vigilance Committee, constitute for a district, 
shall consist of the following members, namely:- 

-(a) the District Magistrate, or a person nomi¬ 
nated -by him, , who shall be the Chairman; 

(b) three persons belonging to tho Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes and residing in the dis¬ 
trict, to be nominated by the District Magistrate; 

(c) two social workers, resident in the district, 
to be nominated by the District Magistrate; 

(d) not more than three persons to represent the 
official or non-official agencies in the district 
connected with rural development, to be nominated by 
the State Government; 

(e) one person to represent the financial and credit 
institutions in the district, to -be nominated by the 
District Magistrate, 
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(3) Each Vigilance Committee, constituted for a Sub- 
Division, shall consist of the following members, namely;- 

(a) the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, or a person 
nominated.by him, who shall be the Chairman 5 

(b) three persons belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes and residing I 11 the Sub- 
Division, to be.nominated by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate; 

(c) two social workers, resident in the Sub- 
Division, to be nominated by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate; 

(d) not more than three persons to represent the 

official or non-official agencies'In the Sub-Division 
connected with rural development to be nominated by 
the District Magistrate; ' ■ 

(e) one person to represent the financial and’ 
credit institutions in the Sub-Divisional Magistrate;' 

(f) one officer specified under section 10 and 
functioning in the Sub-Division, 

(4) Each Vigilance Committee shall regulate its own 
procedure and secretarial assistance, as may be necessary, 
shall be provided by - 

(a) the District Magistrate, in the case of a 
Vigilance'Committee constituted for the district; 

(b) „the Sub-Divisional"Magistrate, in the case of a 
Vigilance Committee constituted for the Sub-Division, 
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(5) No proceeding of a Vigilance Committee shall 

* 

he invalid merely hy reason of any defect in the cons¬ 
titution, or in the proceedings, of the Vigilance 
Committee. 

14. (1) The functions of each Vigilance Committee shall he, 

(a) to advise the District Magistrate or any 
officer authorised hy him as to the efforts made, 
and action taken, to ensure that the provisions 
of this Act or of any rule made thereunder are 
properly implemented! 

(b) to provide for the economic and social 
rehabilitation of the freed bonded labourers! 

(c) to co-ordinate the functions of rural banks 
and co-operative societies with a view to canalising 
adequate credit to the freed bonded labourer! 

(d) to keep an eye on the number of offences of 
which cognizance has been taken under this Act! 

(e) to make a survey as to whether there is any 
offence of which cognizance ought to be taken under 
this Act! 

(f) to defend any suit instituted against a 
freed bonded labourer or a member of his family 
or any other person dependent on him for the re¬ 
covery of the whole or part of any bonded debt or 
any other debt which is claimed by such person to 
be bonded debt. 
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(2) A Vigilance Committee may authorise one of its 
members to defend s suit against a freed bonded labourer 
and the member; so authorised shell be deemed, for the 
purpose of such suit, to be the authorised agent of the 
freed bonded labourer. 

15. Whenever any debt is claimed by a bonded labourer, or 
a Vigilance Committee, to be a bonded debt, the burden of 
proof that such debt is not a bonded debt shall lie on the 
creditor. 

CHAPTER - VI 

OFFENCES AKD PROCEDURE FOR TRIAL 

16. Whoever, after the commencement of this Act, compels 
1 any person to render any bonded labour shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for a term which--may extend tfe 
three years and also with fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees. 

17. Whoever advances, after the commencement of this Act, 
any bonded debt shall be punishable with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three years and also with fine 

' which may extend to two thousand rupees, 

18. Whoever enforces, after the commencement of this Act, 
any custom, tradition, contract, agreement or other instru¬ 
ment, by virtue of which any person or any member of the 
family of such person or any dependant of such person is- 
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required to' render any service under the bonded labour 
system,"shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three years and also with fine which 
may extend to two thousand rupees * and out of the fine, 
if recovered, payment shall be made to the bonded labourer 
at the rate of rupees five for each day for which the 
bonded labour was extracted from him. 

19. Whoever,, being required by this Act to restore any 
property to the possession of any bonded labourer, omits 
or fails to do so, within a period, of thirty days from the 
commencement of this Act, shall be -punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to one year, or- with fine 
which may extend to one. thousand rupees, or with both^ and, 
out of the fine, if recovered, payment shall be made to the 
bonded labourer at the rate of rupees five for each day 
during which possession of the property was not restored to 
him, 

20. Whoever abets any offence punishable under this Act shall, 
whether or not the offence abetted is committed, by punish¬ 
able with the same punishment as is provided for the offence 
which has been abetted. 

Explanations- For the purpose.of this Act, '’abetment" 
has thp meaning assigned to it in the 'Indian Penal Code. 

21. (l) The Jtate Government may confer, on an Executive 
Magistrate, the powers of a Judicial Magistrate of the first 



class or of the second class for the trial of offences 
under this Act 5 and, on such conferment of powers, the 

4i 

Executive Magistrate, on whom the powers are so conferred, 
shall he deemed, for the purposes of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1973, to he a Judicial Magistrate of the first 
class, or of the second class, as the case may be. 

(2) An offence under this Act may be tried summarily 
by a Magistrate. 

22. -Every offence, under this Act shall be cognizable and 
bailable, 

23. ( 1 ) Where an offence under this Act has been commit 7 
ted.by a company, every person who, at the time the of¬ 
fence was committed, was in charge of, and was responsi¬ 
ble to, the company for the conduct of the business of 
the company, as well as the company, shall be deemed to 
be guilty of the offence and shall be liable to be 
proceeded against and punished accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub¬ 
section (1), where any offence under this Act has been 
committed by a company and it is proved, that the offence 
has been committed.with the consent or connivance of, or 
is attributable to, any neglect on the part of, any 
director, manager, secretary or' other officer of the 
company, such director, manager, secretary or other 
officer shall be deemed to be guilty of that offence 
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and shall he liable to be proceeded against and punished 
accordingly. 

■ Explanations- For the purposes of this section, - 

(a) , "company’ 5 means any body corporate and 
includes a firm or other association of individuals” 
and 

(b) "director" ? in relation to a firm, means a 
partner in the firm, 

CHAPTER - VII 

24. No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding shall 
lie against any btate Government or any officer of the 
State Government or any member of the Vigilance Committee 
for anything which is in good faith done or intended to 
be done under this Act. ■ 

25. Ho civil court shall have Jurisdiction in respect of 
any matter to which any -rovision of this Act applies and 
no injunction shall be granted by any civil court in res¬ 
pect of anything which is done or intended to be done by 
or under this Act. 

26. ■ (l) The Central Government may, by notification in 

the Official Gazette, make rules for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. ■ 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the 
foregoing power, such rules may provide for all or 
any of the following matters, namely;- 



(a) the authority to which application for the 
restoration of possession of property referred to 
in sub-section (4), or sub-section (5), of section 

6 is to be submitted in pursuance of sub-section ( 6 ) 
of that section 3 

(b) the time within which application for resto¬ 
ration of possession of property is to be made, under 
sub-section ( 6 ) of section 6 , to the prescribed autho¬ 
rity | 

(c) steps to be taken by Vigilance Committees 
under clause (a) of sub-section ( 1 ) of section 14, 
to ensure the implementation of the provisions of 
this Act or of any rule made thereunder 5 

(d) any other matter which is required to be, 
or may be, prescribed. 

(3) Every rule made by the Central Government under 
this Act shall be laid, as soon as may be after it is 
made, before each House of Parliament while it is in 
session, for a total period of thirty days which may 
be comprised in one session or in two or more successive 
sessions, and if, before the expirty of the session 
immediately following the session or successive sessions 
aforesaid, both Houses agree in making any modification 
in the rule or both Houses agree that the rule should 
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not be made, the rule shall thereafter have effect 
only in such modified, form or be of no effect, as the 
case may be§ so, however, that any such modification 
or annulment shall be without prejudice to the validity 
of anything previously done under that rule. 

27. : (1) The Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Ordinance, 

1975 is hereby repealed. 

(2) Notwithstanding such repeal, anything done or 
any action taken under the Ordinance (including any 
notification published, direction or nomination made, 
power conferred, duty imposed or officer specified) 
shall be deemed to have been done or taken under the 
corresponding provisions of this Act. 
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APPENDIX - C 

CENTRALLY SPONSORED SCHEME FOR THE REHABILI¬ 
TATION OF BONDED LABOUR. 1978-79 - (Al GUIDE" 
LINES FOR PREPARATION OF SCHEMES BY THE STATE 
GOVERNMENTS AND jB} FOR REGULATING GRANT OF 
CENTRAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE-TO THE STATES/ 

UNION TERRITORIES UNDER THE SCHEMES. 

(A) guidelines for preparing Schemes, 
for the Rehabilitation of Bonded 
Labour . ™ ~ 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1 # There should be a short description of physical 
and/economic conditions including tenurial conditions 
wage level and cash composition of areas where the bonded 
labour have been identified and released. 

2. Name, place of residence, village, Mohalla, Thana, 
Taluk, District, person under whom they were bonded, date 
of identification/release and short write-up on the asset 
endowment of the released bonded labourer may be given in 
a statement form attached to every rehabilitation scheme. 
This information will be necessary for the evaluating 
teams to identify the beneficiaries when they go for 
appraisal of the rehabilitation schemes. 

3. Details of the immediate minimum relief necessary, 
person-wise/family wise for each released bonded labourer 
should be given. Nature and the kind of relief should be 
mentioned, possibility of repeating relief dose in a 



diminished way in future-should also he indicated. 
Administrative support to prevent- lapsing hack into bon¬ 
dage should -he' mentioned. 

n. Rehabilitation scheme 
( a) LAND BASED ; 

(i) Identification of land -Government land/ 
ceiling surplus lands 

(ii) Allotment preferably in the village where 
the bonded labour ordinarily resides or is libera¬ 
ted to prevent parting from the social mileau .0 
or prevent antagonism from other villages 5 

(iii) Identification of the delivery system 
of inputs - credit facilities, seeds, water supply, 
agricultural implements, draught animals, ferti¬ 
lisers! 

(iv) Need, if any, of reclamation and deve¬ 
lopment of the assigned lands. 

(b) NON-LAND 

(I) Milch cattle, cows, buffaloes - suitable 
for the area| 

(ii) Pigs, goats, sheep dependent upon the 
social sensibilities of the bonded labour released 
and the physical environment! 

(iii) Ensure minimum veterinary cover from the 
existing/extension of veterinary services. 



(iv) Institutional linking up for marketing, 
(c) skill/graft based OCCUPATIONS ^-' 

(i) Identification of skill/craft; 

(ii) Supply of raw materials, implements, 
working capital, work shed; 

(iii) Linking with market through cooperative 
or other State-aided institutions to eliminate 
exploitation by private middlemen, 

4, Detailed financial implication in respect of each 
of the item mentioned in paragraph 4 in the three alter¬ 
native schemes in form of a statement - names of the bene¬ 
ficiaries and allotments should be clearly shown in order 
to enable the evaluation team to carry out further follow¬ 
up action. 

. III. SELECTION OF AdEA 

5, The rehabilitation schemes, under the Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme, with matching grant from the concerned 
State Government, may initially be. drawn for areas where 
there is concentration of bonded labour and which would 
have been left out otherwise under various approved Plan- 
schemes or where these Plan Schemes are inadequate for 
providing rehabilitation to the released bonded.labour. 



(B) Guidelines for Regulating grant of 
Central financial assistance to the 
States under' the Scheme . 

6 . The Schemes of rehabilitation received from the 
State Governments for availing of financial assistance 
under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme shall conform to the 
'guide-lines 1 drawn for the purpose and shall be formula¬ 
ted for areas where either there is non-on going scheme 
or where they are any, these are inadequate to take care 
of the rehabilitation of the released bonded labour in 
that area. 

7«... , . The Scheme received from the State Governments shall 

be examined, scrutinised and approved by a Committee of 
Officers at the Centre, having representatives from the 
Ministry of Labour, Department of Rural Development and the 
Planning Commission. The Committee shall also specify 
the amount of Centre's share in respect of each Scheme 
approved by it. The Committee may visit the area of the 
Scheme being implemented with Centre's assistance so as 
to have a mid-term review of the progress of implementation 
of the Schemes. 

8 . The Schemes approved for Central Assistance would 
be financed on a matching-grant basis, i.e. 5o% by the 
State and 50 % by the Centre of the total outlay of the 
approved Scheme. The over-head cost on providing the 
execution machinery for the Scheme shall be borne by the 
State Government. The execution-machinery responsible 
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for the implementation of the Scheme shall be stipulated 
in the Scheme by the State Government. 

9. Twenty-five per cent (25%) of the Centre’s share 
in respect of each Scheme shall be released immediately 
after the approval of the Scheme. The balance of Centre’s 
share shall be released in 3 equal instalments in August, 
1978 i November, 1978 and February, 1979. 

10. The States shall be responsible for the submission 
of quarterly progress reports, on the prescribed proforma 
(will follow) on the implementation of the Scheme along- 
with a detailed account of item-wise expenditure during 
the preceding quarter. For this purpose the States shall 
nominate a Liaison Officer, in respect of each Scheme, who 
shall be responsible for the submission of these reports 
in time, 

11 . The Schemes drawn would be such as would be capable 
of implementation and completion by March, 1979. 

12. The State Governments shall be responsible for sub¬ 
mission, within three months of the expiry of the financial 
year 1978-79, an audited account of the expenditure in res¬ 
pect of each of the rehabilitation Scheme financed with 
Central Assistance. It shall be the responsibility of the 
State Governments to decide the form and procedure to keep 
proper accounts and to get them audited in time. 
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MINE SHOP 10 PRIMARY SCHOOL 31 

- Basuki Nath Singh 

At the time when he built his wine shop, the wine 
merchant of Ram Kanda could not have known that one day 
his shop would become a home away from home for our team 
of researchers. But by the time we got to Ram Kanda many 
things had changed and the wine shop had now become a 
beautiful school - our home for the entire period that 
we spent in this area. 

The village of Ram Kanda located in the western 
edge of Palamau District in the south-western comer of 
Bihar, is a central place which serves as a major trading 
centre for the villages of the area. A hilly track covered 
with thick forests, the -rea is rich in timber, lac, khair, 
fruits and other forest products. Much of this finds its 
way to the weekly haat in Ram Kanda - from where it is 
picked up by the traders. These same traders, who buy 

* This article is reprinted from Mainstream, Vol.XVI, 

No,41, June 10, 1978, 

The author, who belongs to the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration, thanks Dr. Sudipto Mundle 
for help in preparing this note from shared 
experiences. 



the local produce at throw away prices and sell it out¬ 
side at a huge profit,, bring in grain, pulses, oil, salt 
and other essentials, which they sell to the impoverished 
tribals of the area at inflated prices. 

Rain Kanda is, therefore, a confluence of people 
and- exchange - a meeting place for both exploiter and 
the exploited. And so it is also the local centre of 
entertainment - fairs, festivals, jatras and the wine 
shop. 

The only big bhatti in this area, the wine shop 
of Ram Kanda, was a profitable enterprise for many years. 
The merchants and moneylenders came here to squander 
their•illgotten gains, while the local poor - poor 
peasants and landless labourers - came here to drown 
their miseries in a bottle of mahua at the end of a day’s 
labour. A calming palliative for the wretched, this wine 
from the sweet smelling mohua flower is at the same time 
a further source of exploitation of the poor. 

Many a story of utter ruination as well as feuds 
and violence began at the bhatti . So, the shop was closed 
down during Emergency in 1976. The local EDO, himself 
an enterprising Mario an, immediately took.,over the 
premises to build a primary school. For sometime the' 

- t 

Welfare Department of the district had been working on 



a scheme to build a school exclusively for the children 
of freed bonded labourers.; 

Ham Kanda and the villages around having witnessed 
a fairly strong drive for freeing bonded labour, once 
again thanks to the local BDO, Sarjug Ham, as well as 
sympathetic Collectors at the district headquarters, the 
bhatti of Ham Kanda became an obvious choice. And so it 
came to pass that what was once a wine shop was now 
transformed into a school for the children of bonded 
labourers. Probably the first and the only one of its 
kind in the country. 

For those of- us in the cities who take literacy 
for granted the setting up of a miserable little primary 
school in the remote village may not be much of an event. 
But for the children of the wretched in those parts, the 
sbhool is indeed a' total transformation of their lives. 
For, we must remember that these are the children of the 
poorest of the poor in one of the most backward areas of 
the world. 

The word poverty comes easily to us, but we can 
seldom imagine what it really means. In Ram Kanda, when 
times are good, the labouring population may work from 
dawn to dusk and earn on the average about Rs.5o a month 
for a family of four. 
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For about six months in the year they can earn 
nothing at all. Roots from the forest boiled in salt 
water is all they have to survive. 'This harsh exploit¬ 
ation by moneylenders, merchants and landowners which 
leads to such unimaginable depths of poverty is based 
to a large extent on the simplicity and sheer ignorance 
of the local tribals and Harijans, 

Literacy in such circumstances can be a powerful 
weapon of the oppressed - the dividing line between con¬ 
scious opposition and a creeping death. And so we find 
that for the ragged little children of the area this' 
modest little school represents a total transformation 
of their lives. 

Of course, this unusual little school for such 
unusual students might never come to anything without 
the initiative of two exceptional young teachers who had 
the courage and imagination to translate a simple idea 
into a momentous reality. Coming themselves from a dep¬ 
rived tribal background, Thomas Topno and Lucas Topno 
are aware of the fundamental importance of education in 
the liberation of the wretched. 

After their own schooling in a mission at Ranchi, 
both Lucas and Thomas joined the Bihar Primary Education 
Service as school-teachers. On being given charge of 
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setting up the school, they approached their assignment 
as a challenge. 

The fir c task they set thei selves was to convert 
the odious structure of the hhatti into the pleasant 
hygienic layout of a residential school. 

Half of the main corridor which housed the brewing 
stills was converted into a large kitchen-cum-dining room 
of the school. The other half of it became a class roon. 
The wings leading off from this corridor on the two sides 
of the open quadrangle, which used to be wine stores, were 
converted into dormitories for the children. The rims of 
earthen wine jars can still be seen embedded in the floors. 

The rooms enclosing the quadrangle along the front 
which were once used as cash counters and the office of 
the bhatti manager, now serve as rooms for the teachers. 
There is a guest room and also a larder-eum-bedroom for 
the school cook. 

Iron the modest budget provided by the District 
Welfare Department for a total of fifty students, each 
student has been provided in the dormitory with his own 
little bed and built-in drawer where he keeps his modest 
personal belongings. Dari, bed-sheet, mosquito nets and 
blankets have also been provided. In addition, each 
child is provided with a gamchha . shirt, vest and a pair 
of pants every year. For their day-to-day consumption' 
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a total of Rs.780 per annum is provided, for each child 


as per the following breakdown: 


Food 

Oil, Soda, 
cutting et 

Book grant 


Hair 

e. 


Rs.72Q.00 
Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 30.00 


The remaining portion of the annual budget 'has 


been utilised to acquire a small stock of kitchen uten- 
cils, musical equipment and games-equipment for the 
children. 

Meals are prepared by the children themselves.' 

For breakfast, boiled gram is served. Lunch includes 
rice, pulses..and vegetable. Dinner also includes vege¬ 
table and pulses along with bread. Meat is served once 
a month, and fish is sometimes supplied free from a 
local fishbreeding scheme. 

The daily routine begins every morning at 5 a.m. 
with a session of devotional songs and prayers. Though 
they are themselves Christians, the teachers have a 
secular outlook and they teach the children to pray in 
their own Hindu tradition. 

Prayers are followed by a period of homework up 
to 6.30, when the children go for their toilet and bath. 
The school well serves as the bathing ghat and the main 
water supply, while drinking water is brought from outside 
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by water carriers. After their toilet some children help 
the cook in the kitchen while others sweep and clean the 
school. 

Light refreshments are served at 8.30 which is, 
oddly enough, followed by lunch at 9,30. Class begins 
at about 10.00 and continues till 4.00 p.m. with a half 
hour break from 1,30 to 2.00 p.m. We suggested to the 
teachers that either the lunch or the light refreshment 
might be served to the children during this break. 

After class, the children are given some light 
refreshment which is followed by a session of games. It 
was interesting to watch how the children left aside their 
hockey sticks, carrom-boards, ludo sets, etc,.from the 
cities to play their.own games of Kabbadi and luko-chori . 
After evening prayers there Is again a session of home 
work until 8.30 p.m. when children have., their dinner and 
go to bed. 

It was exciting to note in this ordinary routine 
of school a profound change for the children which would 
open up for them a new world of experiences and ideas - a 
whole new culture - which neither their fathers nor their 
forefathers could have ever dreamt of. But we could not 
help noticing at the same time some extremely disturbing 
aspects of this process of transformation. 



When the school started out in 1976, the teachers 
had to trek to distant villages to plead with doubting 
parents - bonded labourers all - that they send their 
children started arriving, they would frequently run 
away and go back home, for the discipline and new exper¬ 
iences appeared to them to be both alien and formidable. 

But within a year this has all changed. It is 
now their own homes, their own parents and their less 
fortunate brothers and sisters from whom they feel in¬ 
creasingly alienated. The school is now more attractive. 
It offers many friends to play with, many exciting things 
to learn and, above all, a bed, clothes and food. Two 

square meals a day is a luxury unheard of among the bon- 

« ... ' " 

ded of Palamau. 

This is indeed a serious problem. Many of the 
children felt little need to think of home. One could 
even trace in their innocent conversations a certain dis¬ 
taste for their homes and an expectation of a better life. 
But the prospects of a better material life for any 
of them is bleak. The school is so far only a temporary 
project with an extremely restricted budget. There is 
no money even to pay the cook who works gratis. There 
are no proper plans to expand the school so that the 

children might move up from one class to another. Most 

* 

of them will have to return to the life of an agricultural 
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labourer - wretched even if not bonded, 

And if one or two of the luckier ones find them¬ 
selves in high classes in other schools with stipends of 
scholarships from the Government, they too will probably 
return to the life of an agricultural labourer for lack 
of contacts or any support to find alternative employ¬ 
ment in an already saturated market for non-agricultural 
jobs. And this return will be all the more painful for 
their brief experience of material well being and a life 
of relative human dignity. 

Their present course of education in the hack¬ 
neyed, dysfunctional, syllabus of our primary school 
system prepares them in no way for this readjustment of 
their new culture to a continuing life of material 
poverty and back-breaking toil. It prepares them in no 
way to recognise the circumstances of their wretched¬ 
ness, nor to find a means of collectively breaking out 
of it. 

The more we watched them, the more we sought for 
a pedagogy of the oppressed and prayed for a Makarenko 
of our own. 
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